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EDITORIAL. 


‘* «Pray tell me where is Christianity?’ 
Tra spose the letters: //’'s in Charity."’ 


CHIMING with the article on Race Consciousness, to be 
found in another column, comes many a word to-day in pub- 
lic print and private letter. Thus, for instance, in a letter to 
a friend from a New England woman: ‘‘I feel that our in- 
terest and love for each other individually draws its deepest 
inspiration from this great Human bond. In fact, I can con- 
ceive of no real friendship outside of it. The intensity of 
this feeling is really the measure of our friendship.’’ On the 
preceding page she wrote: ‘‘ How this question of Human 
Rights is forcing its way to our very lintels and doorposts ; 
and moreover it has come to stay, and, like Garrison, ‘will be 
heard.’ All the world is in mortal throes, and we ignore it 
longer at our peril.”’ 


Dare to fail, but don’t dare not totry! If the cause is a 
good one, our failure is not failure for the cause, but inevitable 
aid to it; for the good in many others responds to our en- 
deavor succeeding or failing, and our failure may point the 
way for the next trier to succeed. Be willing to contribute 
our failure then, if that is what awaits us, to the cause, taking 
comfort in the thought that we have made our bravest, largest 
and an indispensable contribution to the final good, and that 
in- only a selfish sense zs it failure,—looking to the end in 
view it is real part of the success. But this grand sort of fail 
ure is only for those who strive hard. To come short in the 
‘rying—where three-fourths of all our so-called failures lie—is a 
different matter. A different word belongs to it. ‘ Failure’’ 
isa word of honor—akin to ‘‘ forlorn hope.’’ It is faith in 
God to dare to ‘* fail.’’ 


‘WE were once personally invited by that most implacable 
of logicians, Orestes A. Brownson, to grant him the premise 
of our own existence, on strength of which he professed he 
would make a Roman Catholic of us; but, not fancying the 
Prospect, we declined the risk.”” And hence we have Joseph 
Henry Allen still with and of us to write the article on 
‘Our Western Opportunity’’ in the July Unitarian Review, 
from which we quote the words. We are very glad that he 
was so discreet. 


Docror McG tynn believes in every doctrine of his Church 
and in the supremacy of the Pope on every spiritual matter, — 
but on land-questions, Vo / When it comes to that, he must 

‘Oppose and defy the unjust encroachments of the insatiate 
lust of the Roman machine for power, rather than submit to 
such encroachments.’’ ‘‘ Ifa man goes against his conscience 
in obedience to the Pope, he sins. And should a high Roman 
tribunal summon a man before it for teaching the truth which 
¢ knows to exist, and should it condemn his doctrines with- 
out giving them a trial and command him to retract them, it 
is his duty before God to refuse todo so. And should they 
Command him to retract under penalty of imprisonment or 
martyrdom, it is his duty to resist and to be burnt alive at the 
stake rather than commit the unpardonable sin against the 
fale host of declaring what his conscience believes to be 

Ise. OY a ang ec And three hundred years ago the 

ve had achance to turn them into noble deed, 
and wither in,the dungeon or to burn,—and to have had his 


monument erected in 1887 in Rome for that deed, like a 
Galileo or a Bruno. But we suspect that Doctor McGlynn 
will either eat these brave words of his, or else will see, and 
seeing say, that his ‘‘ land-question ’’ involves the deepest 
things of the ‘‘ Spirit,’’ and that the ‘‘ anti-poverty ’’ which 
is to marshal in the kingdom of Heaven on Earth belongs 
to the inmost concerns of God,—and then what will he do 
for Pope? Or what with him? Will the American citizen 
excommunicate the Pope ? 


Tue case of Prof. E. C. Smith, of Andover, seems to us to 
involve, first and last, three strains, if not three breaches, of 
the laws of ethics. It seems unethical to bind a ‘‘creed’’ upona 
theological school, as the school’s founders did. But given a 
‘* creed’’ like Andover’s, it seems unethical fora professor, ac- 
cepting office under it, to teach that ‘‘ the Bible is not the 
only perfect rule of faith and practice, but is fallible and un- 
trustworthy even in some of its religious teachings,’’—thus 
the Board of Visitors report his word,—to say nothing of the 
question of probation after death. And given this heresy in 
Professor Smyth, it seems unethical for the Visitors to make 
him the solitary scape-goat in the matter and let the as- 
sociates indicted with him off on a technicality. It seems 
unethical all round. And yet we doubt not that in all three 
cases the men concerned believed they were obeying the high 
right. 


THE Women of the W. C. T. U. are going to add one 
more department to their good work, this time to help the 
workers themselves,—a department of replenishing, to save 
them from the rut of a reform aod the bd mercy of a single 
noble end. The officers, and thief Mrs. E. W. Andrew, 
their editor of publications, will submit to the next annual 
meeting a Course of Reading, the hope being that the local 
Unions will take it up Chautauqua-fashion. It is in part 
Mrs. Livermore’s suggestion: ‘‘ Four years ago,’’ she says, 
‘‘Il arranged an afternoon lecture course for our Union at 
Melrose, simply to stimulate them mentally. It has done 
that. Debates follow every lecture, books treating upon the 
topic of the lecture are suggested, and the membership has in- 
creased to over three hundred, and more temperance work is 
done than ever before.’’ And as a beginning, to whet the 
appetite for what is soon to follow, a special edition of 
Frances Power Cobbe’s ‘‘ Duties of Women”’ has just been 
issued by the W. C. T. U., as Number Onz> in their “ Li- 
brary for Local Unions,’’—Miss Willard clain.ing, ‘‘This is the 
proudest and happiest day of my literary life because I am 
writing an introduction to the ‘ White Ribboners’ Edition,’ 
of the priceless book. * Thanks to the splendid organization 
already existing, in three years’ time we shall probably hear 
of three thousand study-circles added, at almost one stroke, to 
the Chautauqua and Unity Club bands of the country. It 
makes the spirit leap within to think of the good that will 
come of them, with Miss’Colybe’s book to lead the way. 


Ir is Teachers’ Week in Chicago. The daily papers 
have been telling the country that the National Educational 
Association is in convention here. But we—we &now it! 
Apart from the sayings and the doings,to get even the seeing 
of the ten or fifteen thousand earnest, relf-reliant faces, is 
worth a journey to the city. These are the faces into which 
600,000 smaller faces look each day for character as well as 
for geography and grammar. The speakers of the opening 
evening seemed to give that fact for key-note to the great 
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Convention. Mayor Roche put it thus: ‘‘ The problem 
which I trust youare here to solve is, Howshall we reach and 
lift up to a higher intellectual and moral plane the mass of the 
p.ople, and thus fit them to become better men and women, 
better neighbors, and better citizens? How can we make the 
curriculum of stu dies best adapted to the wants of the great mul- 
titude whose theo etical education begins and ends with the 
common school?’’ And the orator of this first session, taking 
again for subject this very ‘‘ Problem of To-day,’’ said that, 
as Palestine and Greece and Rome in their day had made 
each its special contribution to the forming of the race, so 
must we to-day make special contribution: ‘*‘ May we not say, 
therefore, that the preat problem of these latter decadcsof the 
nineteenth century is the educational problem. This is a 
critical period of the human race. Mankind are tried to-day 
by their very prosperity as they have never been tried before, 
and the great question with us is whether we can endure the 
unwonted strain. How many nations have succumbed to a 
degree of prosperity far less than ours! How many nations 
have been crushed by far lighter loads of the good things of 
life than that which is laiduponus! I put, then, the work of 
the schoolmaster in its highest form as pre-eminenily the work 
of those decades in which we are living. By this I mean not 
the process by which we make the schools subserve our out- 
ward interests, but the process by which we make the schools 
and all else subserve the inner wants of the man. The develop- 
ment of character—that is the problem of to-day ; soto mold, 
and to strengthen, and to ennoble the men and women of this 
and coming generations, that they shall not be enervated by 
luxury or enfeebled by indulgence—this is the burden that is 
laid upon us.’”’ 


Or the fifteen thousand teachers, if that be the true 
count, it /ooks as if one thousand men were lost among 
fourteen thousand women. How comes it, then,—can 
any one give good reason for it ?—that of the thirty-seven 
appointed writers and debaters named on the programme of 
the ‘‘ general’’ meetings, only two are ladies? And of the 
thirty-six officers, only five are ladies, and these five all in the 
honorable, but also honorary, office of Vice-President? In 
the ‘‘departments,’’ the womén’s proportion is enlarged,— 
there are six of them among the twenty-eight officers, and fif- 
teen among the sixty-two appointed writers and speakers, Of 
these fifteen, eleven are assigned to subjects connected with 
elementary schools an: kindergartens, music and art. Can it 
be that the brains and the skill and the knowledge and the 
power to treat well the themes of education, are really appor- 
tioned thus in Nature? or rather, that the old t.adition of 
man’s mastery has much to do with the matter? 


In these days it would be a poor Convention that could not 
somehow include and celebrate an anniversary. One session 
of the Teachers’ Week is devoted to considering ‘‘ the Educa- 
tional Influence and Results of the Ordinance of 1787,’’—that 
Ordinance being a hundred years old on July 13. And well 
the teachers might pause amid their talk of better methods for 
the future to think back to that great organizing act which 
secured for the five unborn States. f Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, the condensed results of civilization. 
The Ordinance not only establishea the free public school ; it 
excluded slavery, gave liberty of worship, assured the writ of 
habeas corpus and the trial by jury, protected private property, 
enforced contracts, abolished primogeniture, forbade cruel 
punishments, made the rivers common highways,—and (alas, 
the failure here!) required justice towards the Indian. The 
fruitage of all history, the survival of the fittest in the various 
lines of man’s ideals and endeavors, the beatitudes of right 
and justice spelt slowly out by centuries of tragedy and 
struggle, the summarized results of human civilization up to 
the day when the Fathers in 1787 planned -for the nation yet 
to be—that is what the Ordinance was; that is what. the 
teachers paused to consider. And when, in the fall, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Constitution comes, every man and 
woman of us that has power to think and thank and worship, 
should, in home and church, with children and with town’s- 
people, do what the teachers did—pause and think back to 
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the great organizing Law which embodied for the nation q 
hundred years ago the best of all that earth had previously 
dreamed and wrought. 


Prayer Without Pronoun. 


‘¢ Uplifts of Heart and Will’’ is the name of a very earnest 
book,* religious, worshipful. It is a book of prayers without 
the ‘‘ Our Father’’ or the ‘‘Thou.’’ The writer calls them 
‘religious meditations or aspirations,’’ ‘‘ upward-lookings,” 
but they are in reality prayers and were originally used as 
such in public religious services. In the usual forms of prayer 
both the address and the petition trouble him. The address, 
he thinks, suggests an ulterior deity, and the petition ‘ beg. 
ging.’’ ‘It is never in ‘petitional address’ at all that the 
soul enters into truly exalted calm, or meets its highest in- 
centive to purposeful activity. No true, manly, self-reliant 
spirit is ever uplifted—is ever anything but abused—by beg- 
ging! But Prayer, real Prayer, the upward-lovking of the 
soul towards the Moral Ideal, together with a forceful urging 
of the will to the attainment in the life of all nobility and 
whoieness,—this, with the growing years, will come to mean 
more and more for man. It will never pass away. Ever the 
order and beauty and bounty of the natural world call on man 
for recognition and acceptance, that he may pattern his own 
life thereby; and the sphere of exalting sentiment flames 
within his own inner being, urging him ceaselessly to purity, 
to truth and to world-helpfulness.’’ Believing that there must 
be others like himself who are troubled by the usual forms of 
prayer, but who feel the essential prayer within them craving 
utterance, this niinister has prepared his little book of thirty- 
seven ‘aspirations, addressed to reverent, loving, aspiring 
men and women.’’ He evidently hopes that families will 
use it for ‘‘ morning upward-looking,’’ and that congregations 
will use it in concert or as a responsive service. 

And, because there ave others like himself, we are thankful 
he has made the book. It may serve the need of some who 
turn away from names implying ‘‘ personality ’’ in nature,— 
turn away with theirsense of truth and reverence shocked as by 
belittling of the infinite ; and it may tempt others, whom these 
forms of his will hardly satisfy, to let their own feeling seek 
out happier utterance still, instead of lapsing into silence. 
And the book has much also for those who are of troubled 
by the usual forms of prayer. It is full of a happy sense of 
Nature’s beauty and bounty. It bows in awe before the all- 
surrounding mystery; and for this mystery it has many 
names: ‘‘In the over-shadowing presence of the world- 
power we bow:’’ ‘‘ Breathed upon and blest by the unseen, 
unknown, unfathomed Spirit of All:’’ ‘*‘ The eternal power 
which is our life and our strength, in which we live and move 
and have our being :’’ The power divine and infinite which 1s 
our life, the spirit-energy of the worlds, the mystery of 
eternal being which we call ‘God.’’’ (The book is by no 
means chary in its use of this last name among the many 
others.) It trusts; and what it trusts in is the ‘‘ Heart of 
good,’’ the ‘‘source of love,’’ the ‘‘sure mercies of the 
eternal developing power,’’ the ‘helpful, uplifting forces of 
the world about us,’’ ‘‘the Heart of Things which must be 
peace and strength and fullness and everything t'iat Is satis: 
fying, if we could only search it out and know it as It Is. | 
It is one unceasing aspiration towards ‘‘the Moral Ideal, 
the ‘‘ Blessed Best,’’ and this aspiration always seeks (0 
press from words into resolve and loyal, helpful deed. And 
not a prayer in it which does not strengthen one’s hand-clasp 
with men and women, and those especially who sorrow 
(** May they be heroic grievers, and we compassionate com: 
forters !’’), or voice the longing to be in some way a ‘‘ world- 
helper,’’ and so to do our part while here. If this sense of 
the ‘“God,’’ this trust in the Good, this aspiration for the Right, 
this longing to be Helpful, are not the cardinal elements ° 
‘‘prayer,’’ what are such elements? Either these elements 
make ‘‘ theism,’ or ‘‘theism’’ is not necessary to worship. 


* UpLirrs oF HEART AND WILL: a Series of Religious Meditations or Aspiration® 
By James H. West. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 1887. Price 50 cents. 
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‘To our own judgment they make theism ; but the other alter- 
native is open,—for will any one deny that this is ‘‘worship ?”’ 
We take it that the man who cares to formulate and print 
such prayers, devoid of pronouns as they are, must be a 
deeper worshiper than most of us. The book convicts both 
those who scoff at ‘‘prayer’’ and those who scoff at this as 
“prayer,” of a mistake. ' To bear witness against both classes 
and against all who in things of the spirit over-emphasize the 
name and form, is part of its mission. 

Why then does it fail to satisfy us as a book of prayer? 
First, because here is the usual monotone that besets the wor- 
ship of nearly every one. Few have a nature or experience 
so large that the prayer-rivers in the soul flow many ways to 
find the Ocean. With most of us the life-wants carve deep 
and deeper some two or three channels for such thoughts and 
words. And again, it disappoints because the poetry fails,— 
and prayer musf be poetry; that is, if it be not a//a free 
escape and vanishing into the infinite, then escapes and van- 
ishes must come the oftener in single words and phrases that 
open out in far horizons. But the little book lacks these, and 
it is not that other. 

And that, for us, is its main trouble,— it is not a free escape 
into the infinite. The very quality that will make it serve, 
we hope, the need of some, must dwarf its good for others,— 
it lacks the daring ‘‘ anthropomorphism’”’ by which the heart 
in every sentence of prayer is wont to realize the presence of 
the infinite. In many and many a place in these pages we 
have a sense of a watched phrase, a measured word, a cau- 
tious preliminary survey of the thought, with repression of 
the feeling. That in us which makes us smile before things 
beautiful and not know we smile,—that which makes us lay 
the hand upon the friend in earnest talk and fasten eye on 
eye, thinking not of either hand or eye,—that which makes 
us lift the child and kiss it, not thinking kiss and scarce 
remembering it,—that which makes us throw our arms about 
a mother’s neck,—all that is too much absent from this book ; 
and that we want in ‘‘prayer.’’ The awe should come in, 
too; it can not but come in, and come to stay; it shades the 
tone, it slows the word, it hushes in the manner,—but need 
it cast about for words or thoughts? It betakes itself instinct- 
ively to simple, familiar, nearing words, those of the heart,— 
not to the careful and distancing words of the mind. There 
is nothing so familiar to the finite as the infinite. And prayer 
in its best mood is a reverent abandon of oneself to this fact 
of the awing and delighting nearness of the infinite. In that 
mood the most natural pronoun is the one that is the most 
life-full and most direct. ‘*It’’ seems less full, less true, far 
less exact, than ‘‘He,’’ and ‘‘He’’ and ‘‘His’’ more artificial 
than the ‘*Thou’’ and ‘‘Thine.”’ In truth, the actual experi- 
ence, as we realize it, seems to crowd us towards thie firs? per- 
son: one sometimes begins to understand in prayer, or to 
remember after prayer, the experience, ‘‘I and the Father are 
one.’’ But the sense and habit of finite personality is too 
strong upon us, the sense and habit of affection too, and the 
mind drops down intu the separating and the loving ‘*Thou.’’ 

All this is the heart’s instinctive prompting, but it seems to 
be the mind’s deliberate avowal also ; for af the Jas¢ the mind 
says ‘‘Thou,’’ asit does at first; though between the first and 
last there often comes a period of doubt and dumbness. The 
inind’s ascent of the thought of God seems to lead it from a 
lower to a higher anthropomorphism, across a natural growth 
of dim denial. First, the upland pastures; then wide, dark 
belts of forest-tangle; then, again, the open on the upper 
heights. In the lower stage ‘‘God’’ is to us really as another 
man, an ulterior anthropoid deity.- That thought we outgrow 
and leave, and travel through much wilderness of ‘‘nature’’ 
and ‘‘impersonality,’’ still upward, till we emerge and find 
Ourselves again in the thought of ‘‘ personality,’’—but now 
understanding (1) that Nature, being One throughout; 
must be as ‘‘personal’’ as self, because it is the source of self, 
and (2) that Man, because the highest known in Nature, must 
be best symbol of the One-in-All. Best syméo/, now: this truth 
iS _very poetry. Symdvl: that One-in-All is not—another 
man! So.the mind returns to ‘‘He’’ and *“Thou.’’ Instead 
of longer saying ‘‘all-developing energy,’’ it says freely 
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**God.’’ Instead of ‘‘children of the universe’’ or ‘‘of the on- 
working elements,”’ it says simply ‘‘child of God.’’ Instead of 
saying ‘‘Heart of Good,’’ it says rejoicingly ‘‘our Father.’’ 
Thus at the last says mind once more, as well as heart. But 
perhaps mind seldom reaches the freedom of this higher under- 
standing save by entering and sturdily pushing through that 
dark belt of ‘‘ impersonality.”’ 

And for us the book of prayer or book of hymns that does 
not recognize_all this, but is still groping in what seems to us 
the middle wilderness, lacks so much in vision of the mind 
and freedom of the heart, that, spite of its most real elements 
of worship, it fails to satisfy. And yet for many reasons one 
can be glad and thankful such a book is written. As the ad- 
vertisements in another column show, these ‘‘Uplifts’’ carn 
their name and make a book of spiritual help. Ww. C. G. 


The Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


THE National Bureau of Unity Clubs starts out bravely. 
The directors have arranged for a Unity Club day at the. 
Unitarian grove meeting at Weirs, N. H., July 26, and for 
another meeting at Lakeside, N. Y., August 10, during the 
Chautauquan Assembly at that place. A new circular just re- 
ceived indicates the lines of help in which the Bureau hopes 
to aid the associate clubs. (1) It hopes to collect and re- 
port inform ‘tion as to best methods of club work and study ; 
(2) To be a central office of reference where arrangements 
can be made with speakers, readers, lecturers, singers and 
dramatic companies; (3) To investigate through committees 
and report on special subjects of club interest, —and suggestions 
to this en@ are requested ; (4) To advise about club libraries, 
and eventually to furni h them more cheaply than the open 
market prices; (5) And, in general, to assist, upon request, 
In any social, literary, philanthropic or other religious work 
which any club may undertake. It also hopes to publish a 
regular Organ or Bulletin of Communication in reference to 
all these matters. As a beginning of its service it has request- 
ed the following persons to act as *‘ co:respondents’’ for the 
next year on the subjects indicated. ‘‘If in the arrange- 
ments of your club meetings, you think that the advice of any 
such correspondent will be of any value to you, have the 
goodness to address a letfer to him and you will receive such 
information as it Is in his power to give.”’ 

Poetry, Rev. George W. Cooke, W. Dedham, Mass. 

Fine Arts, Miss Ellen D. Hale, 5 Park Street, Boston. 

Fiction, Mrs. C. P.Woolley, 876 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 

History, W. F. Allen, Wisconsin University, Madison. 

Biography, Prof. J. K. Hosmer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Science, Rev. S. R. Calthrop, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Charity, Mrs. M. C. Whitman, Lawrence Avenue, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Social and Political Science, Rev. C. F. Dole, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass, 

Religious History and Thought, \. C. Learned, St. Louis. 

Music, Rev. J. Vila Blake, Chicago, Il. 

Dramatics and Lectures, East, Rev. E. C. Abbott, Lawrence, 
Mass.; West, Mr. F. K. Gillette, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Amusements, Rev. G. M. Bodge, East Boston; Rev. E. R. 
Butler, Boston; Mr. W. H. Preston, Somerville. 

Organization and Method, Mrs. Emma E. Marean, 3619 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago, III. 

It will take a year or two to get such large plans as these 
into good working order. If each cc rrespondent could find 
time this summer to prepare, and the Bureau find money by 
Setpember to print two or three pages of practical sug- 
gestions in regard to his or her own subjects,—plotting easy 
programmes and naming the three or four most helpful books 
to fit each one,—it would be a real ail. Such a leaflet, or 
rather a ten-cent pamphlet, already exists for the last subject 
on the list. (See advertisement on last page.) It is clear 
that the Bureau will be pushed to its best effort if a large num- 
ber of clubs unite in calling for its aid. We hope our west- 
ern clubs will each and all this fall spare the $5.00 for annual 
membership, and thus not only get the good, but help make 
the good, of this young church-and-home helper. 
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Hannah Elizabeth Stevenson. 


By THREE FRIENDS OF HERs. 


WE dedicate this number of Unity largely to the memory 
of one who, had she lived until to-day (July 16), would call it 
birthday, and begin her eighty first year on the earth. Not 
many persons at the west knew of her; therefore the more 
we wish our little western paper to tell about Hannah Steven- 
son, its friend and ours. And the reader’s friend perhaps, 
although unknown ; for whoever owes any conscious impulse 
of upward thought or life to Theodore Parker and his writ- 
ings owes part of that impulse to the woman who was a bright- 
ness, steadfast as a shadow, at his side through all the years 
when he was Boston’s greatest pulpit-voice of righteousness. 
Three ‘‘ boys’’ to her join in this birthday tribute of grateful 
reverence ; and if their words hold repetition, it is because in 
all she used to wake the Parker memory, and on all to make 
the same impression of strong cheer and happy fellowship 
with things good and loving. And here is another message 
which shall serve as text to whatthey say. It 1s from Samuel 
Longfellow: ‘‘I never met her without getting added cheer- 
fulness, courage and hope. She was a determined optimist, 
I think. Not that she did not see the evil that is in the 
world, but she had an absolute and unshaken confidence in 
the supremacy and victory of good. In her theology she 
was a firm believer in the smmediateness of the Divine Presence. 
I remember her speaking of this as the characteristic and cen- 
tral doctrine of what she held as the true theology. Her 
warm heart overflowed in sympathy with men and women and 
children. She must have brought sunshine to many a dark- 
ened house; and the little ones must have delighted in her 
company.”’ 


You ask me for the words that I said on the twelfth of June 
in my Germantown pulpit about Miss Stevenson. If I give 
them to you for Unity as they were spoken, it must be 
remembered that I had no thought of their being printed for a 
wider audience than that which was before me. I wished to 
tell something of her noble life to those who have not even 
known her name; and the very lack of that knowledge in 
those who listened made the speaking come all the closer to 
intimate personal relations. But whatever might be allowed 
for the fervor of private affection, I am sure that any just 
estimate of her, made up from the witness of loving friends, 
and of the shining track her life has left, would fully justify 
the warmest tributes they could pay to her memory. 

I was preaching that Sunday on ‘‘ The Real Miracle.’’ 
Having tried to show that the real miracle is not the working 
of anything against law, or without it, but of everything by 
law, I concluded the sermon as follows: 

The liberal world in religion has become accustomed to 
this view of the history of ‘‘ miracles,’’ and of the real mar- 
vels of existence. But, for the great mass of “ Christen- 
dom,’’ how needful still is the noble psalm that burst in 
reverence and joy from the mouth and from the soul of 
Theodore Parker :— 

‘‘ Not only to Hebrew Moses, but to all human kind, God 
speaks in every burning bush; and the rising of nature’s song 
wakes new morning in the soul of man. This perpetual re- 
newal of vegetation; this annual wonder of blossoming— 
what a religious revelation it offers to us! Every 
flowering bush burns with God, and is not consumed. With 
neither trick nor miracle he changes water into wine on all 
the vine-clad hills of Italy, France and Spain, and fills not 
five thousand men, but five thousand times two hundred 
thousand—a thousand million men—every day ; and on the 
broken bread of this meal supports the multitudinous armies of 
beast, bird, fish, insect, reptile. Compared to this 
wonder of law, the miracles of the Old Testament or New are 
no fact, but poor poetry. They are like ghosts among a 
market-full of busy men and women.’’ 

* * * * * * 
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And to-day, friends, I wish t:. pay one word of tribute to 
a fellow-worker of Theodore Parker who died on Sunday 
morning last ‘‘at sunrise.’” How holy to me seemed the 
hour as I rose to-day with the sun, and thought of the passing 
of her spirit so, ‘‘ in the calm dew and freshness of the morn!’’ 
For, though she was eighty years of age, yet to the last, even 
in weakness and pain which might have made the noonday 
as the night, it was always sunrise in her soul. A new dawn 
was rayed out in every look and word and act of hers, a ble s- 
ing upon all about her. 

Her very name may be scarcely known to any of you— 
Hannah Elizabeth Stevenson, of Boston. Though her life 
was single, yet she give new strength and joy to the marriage- 
bond between many a husband and wife, and help to such as 
could by no means make that bond a bond of peace. And 
though she had not in her own life the privilege of mother- 
hood, still many are the children of her heart to-day who 
rise up and call her blessed. Among these it came to me, just 
as I began the work of my life, to be received. From that day 
to this she has been indeed to me what I have always called 
her, A4/ma Mater, for my most liberal education was the bless- 
ing of her friendship—as it has been, no doubt, with many 
more. But she was more than a benign mother. She was 
Benignity itself. I missed the sad privilege of being at rhe 
funeral. But it is comforting to know that Samuel Longfel 
low was there, and breathed the uplifting word of prayer and 
of gratitude, while another rea’l the fitting sentences for one 
whose life was upright and lovely, and whose end was peace. 

When Theodore Parker was in his first pulpit, in the little 
West Roxbury meeting-house, she, with her sister, was wont to 
walk the whole way—seven miles, I think—from Boston and 
back, tohearhim preach. In Boston, when he went thereto his 
pulpit-thrine, she lived in his family, endeared alike to him 
and to his wife until their dying day. She was help and in- 
spiration to him in all his brave work. If not technically a 
scholar, she yet had what the best gifted women possess be. 
yond most men, an original power of perception and of sympa- 
tiy—intuition, it used to be called, and may be still—which 
is like the scholar’s instinct and enthusiism, often outrunning 
these. Then came the loving service and admiring devotion 
of a woman’sheart to one who was filled with spirit and power 
and faculty and courage and self-consecration needful for per- 
haps the noblest work ever d. ne by preacher on this continent. 
His senior by two or three years, and already well tanght— 
at one time, she was, I think, a pupil of R. W. Emerson, 
whose friendship she enjoyed until his death—she divined 
even earlier than Parker himself the new and higher leadings 
of religious thought and life, whereof he became a first and 
every way foremost prophet in this land. In this sense she 
may be called the teacher of Parker, himself a teacher of 
teachers in the highest things. She was helper in his work, 
support in trial, fearless comrade in the warfare against slavery, 
bigotry and persecution, with him enduring hardship as a 
good soldier of truth and of loving duty to God and man. 
Fellow-laborer in health, comforter in sickness and sorrow, 
watcher at his bedside when in Florence he breathed his last, 
she shared and sustained alike his inmost and his outward life. 
To the help of this noble woman we owe perhaps more than 
the world can ever know of the great work that Parker did, of 
the large human good he wrought. In the lives of Parker by 
John Weiss and O. B. Frothingham are to be caught pleasant 
glimpses of their relations with each other, but little therein 
is seen of how they really wrought together. How fittingly 
by its editor is that best portrait-book of Parker’s many-vol- 
umed mind and heart, the ‘Lessons from the World of 
Matter and the World of Man,’’ dedicated with loving adm!- 


ration to her, with ample acknowledgment of her partnership 


in his life and work, and revering recognition of her daily 
illustration of the principles he taught and himself in so much 
exemplified. Even so was she dedicated in all the fidelity of 
a great and noble nature to the task given him in such large 
measure to perform. This in my hand is his sermon-case. 
Reverence is the only word that speaks my feeling as I touch 
it. His name is printed on it. Her hands made it for him 

How well-worn it is! No doubt it carried many a mighty lin 
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which has had to do with the history of this country in the 
last generation, and is even yet working, both here and in 
many other lands, for the political, the moral and spiritual 
regeneration of mankind. | 

Not only with Mr. and Mrs. Parker and their friends, but 
with scores and scores besides of the benefactors ofher time, was 
this woman an earnest, wise, devoted, though never a publicly 
conspicuous worker. As Assistant Secretary for some years 
of the Free Religious Association, she was the companion 
still in her old age of those in that body who were among the 
leaders of the van in religious progress and the advancement 
of lifeeverywhere. At the same time she served with Unita- 
rians in things of special interest to them, but which had a 
larger than denominational importance, and she co-operated 
with men and women of all religious or other faiths in every 
goud work. During the war she went out to nurse the sol- 
diers, sick or wounded, in field and hospital. I now and then 
hear our poet-neighbor, Walt Whitman, speak warmly of her 
service there, whereof he had personal knowledge. And it 
seems as though her whole life had been given just to that. 
In the irrepressible conflict of human existence it was her joy 
to strengthen the weak, to encourage the faint, to heal the bro- 
ken in heart and bind up their wounds, to comfort those that 
mourn. She hath done what she could, and how much it is ! 
For one who has but a mite to give, a mite is large measure. 
But not a mite, rather a munificence, was her gift to the world. 
Freely she received, still more freely she gave, in moral above 
all material values. None could more modestly and sincerely 
ask, as did she, for the simple epitaph, ‘‘ Helper.’’ But little 
she ki.ew, how in her own case, that one word should tell of all 
that quiet heroism and constant reaching to the noblest aims 
can do in a true woman’s life ! 


‘‘ Kneeling where a woman lies, 
Spent in willing sacrifice, 

I strew lilies on the grave 

Of the bravest of the brave.’’ 


And so I say that Ze is the real miracle. It is the life of 
Jesus; and it is the life of Parker, his loving disciple, and it 
is the life of this good woman, companion in the spirit of them 
both—though she wore no religious badge, and called her 
faith by no man’s, no creed’s, no church’s name—it is the 
life of these and of all their like that shows in this world the 
wondrous power and goodness of God. 

And love is miracle of miracles, wonder of wonders, both 
in what it is and in what evermore it does. We are finite 
workers of this miracle, if we will, as God is its infinite 
worker. Love has its sad things as well as its glad things. 
It has its bitter tragedies, no less than its sweet triumphs. but 
always it is the wonder-worker of life. Yea, it giveth lite 
forevermore. 

* * * * * *K 


So much I told my people of her. And since that Sunday 
morning it has come to me to add, in response to your re- 
quest, this word. 

Those who best know her would think it scarcely possible 
to speak with praise too glowing- or unqualified of Miss Ste- 
venson’s personal traits, or of her capacity for loving, helpful, 
various friendship. To beso answering to the wants of different 
persons, under the most diverse circumstances, so efficient, I 
had almost said sufficient for all needs, so loyal in every rela- 
lon, was to suggest an infiniteness of nature which made her 
seem more in her single self than whole multitudes even of 
excellent people bound by the ordinary limits of humanity. 

It is difficult to think of a fault in her, unless it were a fault 
not the defect but the emphasis of some good quality. I used 
to be nearest hurt with her when, to my own, and, asI sup- 
posed, also to her satisfaction, having got somebody’s merit 
down to zero, I saw her put to left of that a unit to show how 
much it could count in such company. It was seldom that 
she could not in that manner preserve a person from the little 
detractions which steal so much away. 

_* Ifnot, as I said, technically a scholar, she was scholar in a 
€nse far better for the ethical and social, as well as for the 
ntellectual, purposes of life. For the best of philosophy, of 
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literature, of the spirit and achievement of science and art’ 
and the meaning in all the wide discussion, and likewise in 
the narrower contentions of thought and of practical endeavor 
in her own time—all this possessed her as mental and moral 
result, ready for application to human wants. Her resources 
of intellectual strength, clear perception, sound judgment and 
discrimination—the qualities and properties of the head—were 
not less than those of the heart, her steadfast affection, sympa- 
thy, tenderness. She saw at once another’s need, and would 
let nothing go undone that might help tosatisfy it. She was 
persistent to prove in public that Lincoln’s great phrase at 
Gettysburg—‘‘ goverment of the people; by the people, for the 
people '’— was really of Parker’s making, But she was equally 
untiring in any case of securing the right thing to the 
humblest, poorest person who had once gained the consent of 
her care. 


She was as ready in the helps of wit, humor, the child-like 
play of mirth, as she was in the sober gifts of mind and heart. 
Her laughter—though it often hid the face of pain, and 
veiled the flood of tears—relieved many a scene of dullness or 
of gloom for which no other cure was found. Quicker reply 
in fun was seldom heard. One day when I was with her, leav- 
ing the Boston Athenzeum, she met Charles Sumner going in. 
After a little talk together, they moved their opposite ways ; 
but quickly Mr. Sumner turned and called after her: ‘‘ Well, 
Hannah! What good thing are you doing mow ?’’ The swift 
compliment, and rather heavy, fell upon her with some danger 
of embarrassment. But how cleverly she shifted the confusion 
back to him, as instantly she answered: ‘‘ Oh,—/alking about 
you!’ The big Newfoundland-dog-like Senator was glad to 
hasten for shelter within the portals of art. It was, I think, 
just after his relief from the censure passed upon him by the 
legislature of his state, for his resolution to erase the battle- 
names from the flags of the restored country. He no doubt 
appreciated the loyalty of such talkers about him as she. 

She had usually the most distinct and just estimates of 
people, great or small. And her own gifts were ever ready 
for all persons and occasions. I have heard her hold her own 
well in high converse by the country wayside, on a quiet sum- 
mer morning, with Samuel Johnson—*‘‘ Stupendous Samuel,”’ 
she used to call him,—and directly seen her as much to the 
purpose engaged, in sport or-in serious mood, with the plain 
farmer in barn or field, or with his wife among her milk-pans 
or her garden greens. 


Such a lover of nature, as well as of men and women—and 
she was a delightful playmate with all children! She knew 
all things in the country, no less than in the town, and seemed 
known and welcomed of them. The walk was more than a 
walk ; the drive lifted the common roads up to some grander 
and more joyous sphere, when her spirit guided the com- 
panionship. One little town, North Andover, Mass., a place 
of all rural beauties and delights, of all quaintnesses and curi- 
osities, and ‘‘ queer people,’’ too, fully typical of the New 
England country life, spite of the ‘‘ modern improvements ”’ 
—this place knew her love, and returned it. One day the 
sisters went there, and with much entreaty got a kindly cou- 
ple, but shy,—how endeared were they to become !—to 
‘take them for a fortnight,’’ on approval, as it were, to board. 
The fortnight stretched all through the summer. The winter 
connection was not broken. The fortnight reached on 
through well-nigh twenty summers, until at last ¢#7s June has 
had to spend its own days without those twin-lovers there! 
In that dear old town are houses with rooms that never more 
will be lighted just as they have been by those spirits twain 
whose love flamed ever in one gentle glow. 


It is hard not to show some things from Miss Stevenson’s 
letters. Suchletters! not often matched for words or thought, 
and never, within my knowing, for friendship’s measureless 
outpourings. Yet always the wise head guides the rushing 
heart. Real literature, too, some passages might be. But as 
feeling is led by thought, so all her written thinking is trans- 
fused with the life-blood of the heart, with such a ‘‘ moral 
flow ’’ as seems to make all humanity its bed, and every little 
waif a pebble nestling or a flower nodding by the love-washed 
shore, 
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It brought back one’s heart from despair of all good in ex- 
istence, only to come and look in her eyes and hear her voice, 
Perfect faith, perfect peace seemed born of her perfect love. 
She was such a warder-off of real harms, and driver away 
of fancied ills, the d/ack dogs of the fearful or the morbid mind ! 
Blessing every day there was for many through that expulsion 
of evil which came to be in the very thought of her and in the 
sense that she was near. Once, when a “‘ devastator of the day,”’ 
some keen-scented agent or other, upon whom more vigorous 
applications had been wasted as easily as hints, who already 
had afflicted me, made threat of repeating his destruction of 
a Saturday morning, she, overbearing his purpose, called 
from the upper window to her good host below: ‘‘Mr. B., 
is that a decided case of small-pox at the parsonage ?’’ ‘*What !’’ 
exclaimed the devastator, ‘‘Small-pox at the parsonage? Good 
morning !’’ and off he went rapidly in the other direction. 
And so she made many disturbing or destroying agents take 
another road when she saw them on theiy way to heartsand 
homes. Where many a pain was coming, she filled the place 
with joy. For the sake of others she could bear all things. 
She could do good to one or toa hundred. She knew how 
to moderate the different climates of individuals inharmoni- 
ously brought together, and get an equable zone wherein good 
fruit of all might grow. And the solitary she could set in 
families of newly-roused natures fed and fructified through 
the mediating ministry of her all-hospitable soul. Herself of 
the best New England stock, she added to that best. And 
the grafts of her unselfish life upon less perfect growths have 
improved the products of the Fruit-bearer, the Earth. 

* ~ * * . * 

I have before mea recent photograph of /wo seated in a room, 
among household gods endeared for their sake to many who 
dwell not under that roof, but know its hospitality. Sitting 
there, like spirits of love and tranquil faith, they make me 
think of ancient homage paid to the Mothers as divinities. 
And could all the heart-children come to this room, as to a 
shrine of affection, what blessings would be poured out, until 
the house could not receive them ! 

A few weeks pass, and the eye that looks on this picture 
sees the two sisters sitting together still ; but the saddened mind 
becomes aware that shadow is more lasting than substance in 
mortal form. For the one has been taken, and the other is 
left—of these twain who are one soul, and seemed almost one 
flesh. 

And yet, as they were lovely and pleasant in their lives, so, 
to fond hearts that look upon this picture now, or see them 
still with the inward eye, in death they are of divided. 


. Joun H. CLIFFORD, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


I first met Hannah E. Stevenson in my college days at 
Cambridge, somewhere in the neighborhood of 1853 or ’54, 
when I went into Boston one evening to attend one of Theo- 
dove Parker’s receptions. It was the first time, too, I ever 
spoke to Theodore Parker, though I had frequently heard him 
speak in public, and was introduced to him as *‘a young man 
from Harvard college who heard him whenever I could.’’ My 
chief remembrances of the evening are, Mr. Parker’s wel- 
coming shake of the hand and smiling eyes, as he said some 
pleasant words about his gratification at finding a friend 
among the Harvard students, the college at that time not 
showing much affection for him—this, and Miss Stevenson’s 
genial efforts, supplementing Mrs. Parker’s quiet domestic 
dignity, to make the guests feel at home. I remember her as 
interesting herself specially in the young people and strangers 
like myself, who were present, and breaking the ice for them 


in a most friendly way in the presence of such notahilities as - 


Wendell Phillips, Doctor Howe, and others of Boston’s great 
group of advanced thinkers and philanthropists at that time. 
Yes, one other thing concerning that reception sticks closely 
in my memory. I was presented to some elderly ladies who 
were seated on a sofa discussing the nature of the Soul. A 
chair was placed for me in front of them, and it was, I sup- 
pose, a compliment to my intelligence that they continued 
the discussion and asked my opinion on the question. But, 
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though I had passed the sophomore year, and was still a 
young man, I was not much more ready to venture an opinion 
on the nature of the Soul then than lam now. I stammered 
however, some sentences, which I do not think could have 
thrown much light upon the subject, for the ladies afterward 
kept the discussion mainly to themselves, and I became a 
helpless listener. I think it was Miss Stevenson who extricated 
me from the dilemma by taking me to a group of more mun- 
dane talkers, 

A number of years later the Civil War had come. Theo 
dore Parker was buried in Italy; but ‘‘ his soul was marching 
on’’ in America. And then I heard of Miss Stevenson car- 
rying her warm sympathies, her instinctive tact, her womanly 
help, into work for the soldiers in hospital and at home, and 
leaving cheer and courage wherever she went. Still later, as 
Secretary of the Boston Freedmen’s Aid Society, she became, 
to a large extent, the animating spirit of that most judiciously 
managed and successful philanthropy. Then it was that [ 
began to meet her again, in connection with that work, and 
also when I was occasionally asked to speak on Sunday to the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, which, though it had 
lost 1.8 great leader, was still trying bravely in a smaller hall 
to continue its existence. 

But it was not till 1867, when the Free Religious Associa- 
tion was formed, that I came into near intercourse with Miss 
Stevenson. She was one of the comparatively few women 
who attended the preliminary meeting at Dr. Bartol’s in Feb- 
ruary of that year, and she was again present at the first pub- 
lic meeting in the following May at Horticultural Hall, and 
of the organization there effected was made one of the Di- 
rectors. She took her place as naturally in this new move- 
ment as previously in the work for the soldiers and the freed- 
men. They were all logical steps in the developing expression 
of her religious thought, that thought which, as a young 
woman, she had begun eagerly to imbibe from TheoJJore 
Parker's teachings, and which never grew old: it only 
ripened with the passing years and continued to bring forth 
fruit even in old age. In 1869 Miss Stevenson was elected 
Assistant Secretary of the Free Religious Associaticn, and she 
held that office, by which she also remained ex officio a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board, for fourteen years. As I was 
Secretary of the Association during this time, I know per. 
sonally, as none other can, how faithful, encouraging and 
judicious was ali her work in this capacity. In the meantime, 
too, Zhe /ndex was transferred to the Association, and she 
was elected one of the seven incorporated Trustees, to whose 
hands the publication of the paper was committed. This 
office she held to the time of her death. 

_ Miss Stevenson, therefore, has been a part of the Free Re- 
ligious Association during the entire twenty years of its exist- 
ence. ‘The service she gave it was not such as brought her 
conspicuously before the public eye, but it was none the less 
valuable service. In the counsels of committees the power of 
her personality always made itself felt. In a rare degree she 
combined zeal with judgment; a quick instinct of the right 
with intellectual acumen and the advantages of a wide experi- 
ence and culture. She formed her decisions with intuitive 
rapidity, yet was able to give good reasons for them, and they 
generally proved to be correct. She had the gift of seeing 
at once the central point of a question, and was so clear and 
persuasive in stating it that others were easily led to follow 
the course which she advised. Though holding her purposes 
firmly, she was not opinionative nor combative, but always 
helpful. The Free Religious Association, perhaps, has had 
no member who individually did better work in propagating 
its views and principles. She drew young people around her 
by natural attraction, won their confidence, and knew just 
when a.id how to sow the seeds of liberal thought for which 
her quick eye saw their minds were ready. She circulated 
more of the publications of the Association, I think, than any 
other member of the committee in individual capacity. Yet 
she never thrust them in the face of the unwilling and unpre- 
pared, but seemed to know by instinctive sympathy just where 
and what to send. 

By invitation of Miss Stevenson, the meetings of the /ndex 
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Trustees, as also the meetings of the Executive Committee of 
the Free Religious Association, during the years when she 
was Assistant Secretary, were held at the joint residence of 
herself and a widowed sister, This long-continued hospital- 
ity, so cordially given by the two sisters, was itself a benefac- 
tion gratefully appreciated ; and resolutions to this effect, and 
also designed to express a sense of the valuable service ren- 
dered by Miss Stevenson to the cause of Free Religion, were 
adopted by the /ndex Trustees at their last meeting, and were 
subsequently indorsed by the Executive Committee of the 
Association and sent to the surviving sister. These sisters, 
though not entirely agreeing in their religious views and rela- 
tions, yet, united in a close bond of mutual respect and love, 
fully shared each other’s joy in doing good. 

In this brief notice I have confined myself so exclusively 
to my official connection with Miss Stevenson, that what I 
have written seems wholly inadequate to express my sense of 
the rare bountifulness and beauty of her large womanly nature. 
For no one could come to know her in any form of work 
without seeing that she was a Lady Bountiful, carrying bless- 
ing In whatever path she moved. She had unusual mental 
gifts, but her heart was still larger, and lavished its affections 
in a ceaseless and luxuriant outflow. Thus she drew within 
her charmed circle little children, young men and young 
women, the physically suffering and desiitute, and those 
hungry for thought, the sick soldier, the benighted freedman, 
all ages and ail conditions of human life; while she herself 
never seemed to grow old, though she lived to the verge of 
eighty years. Her letters overflowed with expressions of per- 
sonal interest, often couched in most picturesque form. I 
rarely received even a brief business note from her which did 
not contain some tender inquiry or message, in phrase all her 
own, for those I loved and whom she had taken into her 
h-art. Among the things for which I value the Free Religious 
Association personally for myself is that it enabled me to know 
this gifted woman and to count her my friend. 


Wm, J. Porter. 


Sometimes she was ‘‘ Miss Stevenson,’’ sometimes ‘‘ Aunt 
Hannah,” or oftener, in speaking of her to each other, ‘‘dear 
Aunt Hannah;’’ but simple ‘‘ Hannah Stevenson ”’ was, after 
all, the name that fitted best in thought the sweet and noble 
woman friend who has just missed her eighty-first birthday on 
the earth. She seemed a bright contemporary of all the 
young things in one’s mind and heart,—not o/d enough to be 
the ‘‘aunt,’’ too rea/ for other prefix. And then there are 
persons whom one alWays likes to think of by the first name, 
it honors so one’s self. Therefore, ‘‘ Hannah Stevenson.’’ 

Another reverend name stands just behind hers in the 
thought of many of us, and that is Theodore Parkers. To 
belong, as she did, to the ‘‘ first families ’’ of Boston meant, 
fifty years ago, to be cramped by the standards of a culture 
high in certain aspects, but narrow and provincial; and to 
then welcome Parker meant to be a fugitive from this circle 
—a fugitive looked at severely as an estray, except as love on 
both sides kept the family ties perfect in their strength. In 
her case, it always kept them so. She must have been in- 
fluenced by the emancipating Transcendentalism of the day, 
and yet have craved something more stalwart and practica 
than it directly offered. She was nearing thirty-four and Par- 
ker was nearing thirty-one, when he preached in 1841 the ser- 
mon on ‘‘ The Transient and the Permanent in Christianity’’ 
that made him first infamous, then famous. It linked him at 
the moment in the city talk and city papers with Voltaire and 
Paine as ‘‘ infidel’’ and ‘‘ scorner’’ and ‘ blasphemer.’’ The 
night she read the sermon, it thrilled her with its high fidelity 
and that deep reverence which it took most Boston Unita- 
rians years to recognize as such. She wrote to him about it— 
I think, first some verses, sent without her name. 

Will she not forgive me if I draw them from their hiding- 
place at the end of Mr. Parker’s own copy of his se:mon, ly- 
ing now before me? They are simple lines but prophetic, 
and others will like to see this first greeting of the two friends. 
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With lowly heart and lofty aim 
Speed on thy pilgrim way, 

Unmoved if breath of vulgar fame 
Revile or laud to-day. 


Still on—though slander’s varied forms 
May hiss and how! around: 

The heavenly harmony within 
Can deaden all that sound. 


On—though the sunlight of friends’ smile 
To chilling aspects turn: 

For in the darkened, lonely wild 
Stars myriad o’er thee burn. 


And cheerful strike thy harp the while, 
E’en mid the pains and needs 

Of one who seeks the Holy Land 
As the Good Spirit leads. 


For souls athirst are drinking in 
Thy clear tones with delight. 
Heaven bless thee for thy uttered word! 
Heaven guide thy footsteps right! 
July 10, 1841. H. E. S. 

The friendship with Mr. and Mrs. Parker, thus begun, grew 
very close. By and by, sickness in the Parker family brought 
her into the home to do what a friend there could; and her 
mind-help and heart-help proved so large that, when, in Jan- 
uary, 1847, the village pastor moved to Boston to become the 
preacher to the multitude, and the hard names grew still 
harder, even to “‘ liar,’’ ‘* scoundrel,’’ ‘‘the wolf in the sheep's 
clothing,’’—then both his work and his heart needed Hannah 
Stevenson. Thenceforth she was part of his home. 

How much she was already to him is hinted in a letter 
written just before this moving, in answer to her remonstrance 
against certain anti-slavery language which he had made so 
strong it sounded coarse. He answered slowly, but decidingly, 
‘I am glad I said it, glad I said it ju t so;’’ and then: ‘‘I 
like your letter much. The wounds of a friend I will bear 
thankfully, and keep forever the blessed scars thereof. Do 
so always. I don’t want to wait for my foes to tell me my 
faults. You have an insight, a depth of vision, and a delicacy 
of soul far greater than I have ever met before, and can help 
me more than any other one.’’ Those who knew her well in 
later years can easily believe that Parker never in his estimate 
uncrowned her of those words. She was a sister to his mind, 
making, with Mrs. Parker, a home audience for all the best 
that he could think and say,—one with whom he could talk 
his way toward clear truth before its public utterance; one 
sure to appreciate,—sure, too, to frankly criticise. Toa 
close woman-friend the earnest in a man is apt to sparkle 
into fun, the fun is always deepening into earnest; and so it 
was between these two. It was she to whom are written those 
letters printed inthe ‘‘ Life,’’ beginning ‘‘ Dear old Ladye,”’ 
‘‘Dear poor old Ladye,’’—letters in which book-talk, his 
latest reading, politics, reforms, and purest nonsense, all bub- 
ble out together; and we can see his laughing face bending 
above the letter as he writes. She could say from knowledge 
whom Parker meant or did not mean by this or that fprllory 
passage in the sermons. And she it is to whom we owe many 
of the little personal anecdotes and home touches in Froth- 
ingham’s ‘‘ Life of Parker,’’ and which she afterward gathered 
together hers:If in the sketch she wrote to preface Putnam’s 
edition of the ‘‘ Discourse of Religion.”’ 

All that friendship lay on the farther side of the war years ; 
for the date-on the gray stone in the Florence burying-ground 
is May 10, 1860. But we,—we always thought of her still as 
Theodore Parker’s friend, a womanly translation of his life 
that made him more than any “‘ Life’’ we reada presence. Not 
by any means that she became his mere memorial, as friends 
of the noble sometimes do. It was her very independence, 
the sweet force of her own self, that made it seem so natural 
she should have been to Parker what she was. Her love 
of him still held room for criticism; but she watched, with 
full assurance of their coming, the signs of growing justice 
toward him, and felt ‘‘ heartiest satisfaction’’ when, at last, 
the American Unitarian Association ptblished the volume of 
his works two yearsago. Speaking then of ‘‘the right-of Parker 
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to be considered a representative Unitarian,’’ she wrote: ‘‘ It 
has long been clear that, in /ngland and among the younger 
men here, that was his recognized position, butthe old animus 
of the American Unitarian Association seemed to gloom over it 
still,and chill all kind feeling toward the man and his work. This 
step, however, commits it to his companionship; and we can 
forget its tardiness in its apparent spontaneou:ness now. | 
really think there will be a sort of light-heartedness in the 
ranks with the feeling that an act of justice has been done. I 
feel like congratulating the denomination on this Emancipa- 
tion Act.’’ 

She never grew ‘‘conservative’’ with years, perhaps be- 
cause she could never have been aggressively radical with 
youth. Her sympathy kept constant to the freshening 
thought in our religious movement, and still she judged the 
me: and movement. To a question where Parker, with his 
ardent theism, would have found himself in the recent * issue 
in the west,’’ she answered last July: ‘* Do you hesitate to 
believe that Parker would still have been in the forefront for 
freedom, if among the combatants? With the ameliorating 
influence of age, I think he would have been as gentle and 
self-restrained as others are row—God bless them !—in the 
battle they have not sought to wage. ‘The brave, assured tone 
of Unity each week stirs my heart, and I cannot resist the 
feeling that great results are to follow this movement.’’ On 
the eve of the recent Conference came her greeting, for the 
very first time not in her own quaint handwriting: ‘‘ Too 
weak to read or write, but brimful of hope for the result of 
the Conference of 17th-19th instant. Lovingly, H. E. S.”’ 
The answer, telling the result, was sent early to reach her in 
time ; and she ‘‘ kept it by her till she knew no more.”’ 

I knew her best as one sitting in that simple parlor on the 
Boston hill, more and more sure to be “in’’ as years went by 
and foot or hand or throat was bound by pain; the other sis- 
ter, always sitting with her, completing the quiet picture and 
the cordial welcome. “Lovingly, H. E. S.”’ Always that. 
What dear letters of love she wrote! Had she kept this 
eightieth birthday on the earth, and kept it according to her 
wont in these latter years, we know one thing she would have 
done. This is from her birthday letter five years back : 

July 16, 1882, NorTH ANDOVER. 

Dear , On this loveliest of midsummer mornings, 
in the dewy freshness of the day, the sky all blue, the air balm, 
the earth all green and leafy, the fields fragrant with new 
mowing ; the red-breasts encouraging their little fledglings 
with promises of ‘‘cherry, cherry, cherry!’’; the mysterious 
little summoner calling ‘‘Bob White’’ in notes so distinct that 
you expect the summoned individual to reply, ‘‘Here I am;”’ 
the family of squirrels that live in the near woud-pile and for- 
age about the fences and doors, their lives a perpetual ‘wink, 
—in the midst of all this homely rural delight, I sit in the 
open door, and consecrate the day by reading yet again my 
Lesson for the Day; and, while my heart throbs with joy for 
‘‘the love of God to the hillsides and the good news revealed 
in wild flowers,’’ I remember with deeper joy what friends 
make my inner life fragrant and musical. And su, on this 
day, the seventy-fifth anniversary of my plain, common, in- 
conspicuous, but happy life, I write to those I love. 

Is that ‘‘seventy-five,’’ or is it the happy heart and happy 
eyes of twenty ? How happy-sweet her voice always was ! 
You heard it as pleasant sound behind any words she spoke. 
Her face was one where goodness had made plainness beauti- 
ful. She seemed of no age,—any more than love or good 
ness has an age. And therefore death makes little difference 
in our thought of her and in the blessing of the thought. But 
it gives leave now to say the things we only felt before. 


W. C. GANNETT. 
(In part from the Christian Register.) 


‘* The pilgrim they laid in a chamber 
Whose window opened toward the sun-rising. 
The name of the chamber was Peace. 
There he lay tll break of day, and then 

He rose and sang.”’ 
— Bunyan. 


UNITY. 
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Preachers Who Fire Over Peoples’ Heads. 


Sometimes a criticism intended in reproach becomes a com- 
pliment. What is meant, when we are told that some of our 
preachers aim too high? What are we to conclude, when it 
is charged to them that they occupy too lofty a signal-post or 
attempt too much with the baby-brains of their auditors? We 
have material for several inferences. Let us be just by 
assuming the higher truth. What, forsooth, does the preacher 
mean by his vaulting ambition? No doubt a tribute to the 
best that isin man. He grants the severe direction of his 
thought, but insists upon the ability of men to equal and fol- 
low it. He appeals to their future as against their past. He 
asks them to choose between their yesterday’s weakness and 
their to-morrow’s strength. Over whose head does this shot 
whistle ?, I ask my friend who complains. Ah! ‘tis not his, 
but another’s! All around the circle they tell me their charge, 
bit they do not bring in their victim. What value has an 
appeal that is not on the upward note? Why should we wish 
our thought easy? How dare we say truth is evr too high 
for us? Bless us! wise men are not so common that we 
should wish to escape the dangers of their glory. It is nocom- 
pliment to your intelligence to suppose that you are hungry 
for commonplaces, and that you resent wisdom as an offering 
of injustice. The cheap, the mean, the brass, the echo, the 
traditional, is plentiful enough in the churches. One can 
easily be fed that way into rapid theological gluttony. But 
you who think at all are worthy of thinking well. It is es- 
pecially true of liberal churches that they deserve something 
more than a shallow freedom. 

I have in mind one spokesman for truth, speaker in an 
eastern church, whose discourses, Sunday after Sunday, are 
full of a spiritual beauty, and a lofty, wonderful independence, 
whichare the love of all who can measure the style of the man. 
Yet divers presumed thinkers have approached me with ques- 
tions as to the purity of the method pursued by this philoso- 
pher. Is he not a wanderer from the plain factsof life? Does 
he not deal in big abstract reahties (they allow me ¢hat /) of 
which those who hear him can tittle conceive? Why should 
he not come down? May it not be a sort of philosophic 
pride which reserves him thus on his isolated height? And 
then he dares to question the ordinary manner of discourse, 
which fixes argument and illustration in logical proportions! 
Well—let us weigh all that, indeed, and more, as we have 
often enougli done, and remain steadfas!, as we will find our- 
selves, in wur admiration. For here is a spokesman for truth 
who never moves one hair’s-breadth from the simple course of 
his ideal. He believes men are to be measured by high things 
rather than low. He conceives that his listeners form a 
spiritual democracy, with many visions essentially so equal 
that they may become one. He wonld no more think of 
questioning their duty to hear than his to say, and as to this he 
is quite at peace. Shall wecatch this music as it comes, or 
step from its path unworthy of the sympathy it invites? Two 
things are necessary if he is to be entirely understood—an 
independence not less than his, and a sweetness that mingles 
all things in an atmosphere of love. How can you see if not 
by first being free? And freedom means generosity, sweet- 
ness, to be free of paltry aims, to avoid illusive ease, to accept 
all that is implied in the possession of reason and affection. 
This man, cf whom one and another substitute a question for 
a tribute, is no more to be turned from his ample dreams than 
the worl is physical from their courses. To admit for an 1n- 
stant that he could suffer such a temptation is ruinous. At 
once he wou!d be doubting his faith and doubting his friends. 

Besides, he may say he hasspoken and been keard! What 
theory so strong as to stand against the first breath of appre- 
ciation? ~And the first soul moved higher by the tenderness of 
his thought bears with it the assurance of the final recognition of 
the dullest. I have seen this in my eastern teacher and found 
in it the refutation of all criticism. One does not shrink, 
then, from the danger of a too marked ascension, but rather 
from the tendency to cuddle people, to give them simply 
what they come to hear, to shatter faith in the capacity of 
the race to see and suffer for the grander truths. Must we 


ever show men the specific direction for their daily deeds? 
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Is it not more important to help them to self-help than to make The Cosmic Tortoise. 
them slaves to the mass or to our untrusting commonplaces? 

No fact that one mind can see can be entirely incommunicable Eureka! Eureka! 

to another. The direct shot is from truth in one brain to Our elders were right, 
truth in another. The stricter the purity, the surer the des- Their long buried wisdom 
tiny. And purity means height. Thus my dear friend, and Again sees the light. 


any other like unto him, stands acquitted—cleared by his 


: ’ 
two-sided faith, the one in his ideal, the other in man’s power But just as you'd startle, 


Should hoary-haired Eld, 


of growth. = t Fe Ca-thett of elena 
At Bulak beheld, 
Race Consciousness. To life re-awaken, 
Step loftily down, 
Every heartfelt word I read or hear about human brother- And homage to Ram’ses 
hood, or race fellowship, sends me back, in thought at least, Demand with a frown,— 
to the pages of Henry James, who wrote so earnestly on that So shrinketh, half-frighted, 


subject. It was his great theme, the doctrine of ‘‘ Society, 


the Redeemed Form of Man,’’ as he named his last book. Een Progress herself, 


When mummied Truth rises 


This, he taught, is the real Incarnation (typified by the per- 1 a: 
sonal Christ), the Divine Natural flumenh, the God- Man : From Wabie's dim shett. 
our race-consciousness or social consciousness being our real But Science, keen-sighted 
life; while our personal consciousness, or feeling of self-hood And wise to the core, 
(our proprium, according to Swedenborg), is our everlasting Sees grandest of truths in 
bane, except as we make it a mere stepping-stone to a higher This pearl of myth lore. 
life of spontaneous worship of God in the service of our fel- ? , 
low-men. Our planet és resting 

The great marriage that Mr. James wrote so much about Peay pig iy Anioe lg 
implies the union of each with all, or the harmonizing of Outstretcheth its length : 
public and private interests. He says: ‘‘ Our natural evo- ~? 
lution, or our race destiny, is to put on Divine form and or- The reptile on Vishnu 
der ; and this form and order undeniably consist in each man His weight doth repose, 
seeking supremely the good of the whole and in all men seek- And gods need no foothold, 
ing supremely the good of each.’’ He says: ‘‘I find it As everyone knows. 


unspeakably blessed to believe that there is a Divine-natural 
destiny slowly but surely working out, which no spiritual 
wickedness in high places, nor any personal stupidity and 
egotism on our part can seriously compromise.’’ 


Form changes, Truth never: 
Our Vishnu is Force, 
Persistent in matter 


, ‘Phot? As tortoise in course ; 
The purpose of God in creation is, he teaches, ‘‘ to form a 


heaven out of the human race, and make history infallibly And losing nought ever, 
conduce to that supreme end, in becoming ever more and Though changing in name, 
more a grand school of discipline for humanity, in which Continues like Proteus 

men, tauyht by a profound experience of the evils of self-love - Forever the same. 


and love of the world, may at last become zafurally or spon- 
taneously roused to react against these evils, and freely in- 
cline instead to the promotion and culture of a race-sentiment 
in humanity, which has no practical admixture of evil and 
falsity in it to betray and defeat their devotion.’’ 


Our law Evolution 
The Cosmos sustains, 
With swing elephantine 
Its rhythm maintains. 


Thus ancient and modern 
In harmony meet, 
And round the truth, spheroid, 


Only one more quotation, and that shall be from a private 
letter written by Mr. James in 1875: 


‘* But what I feel myself most inclined to desire is that we To fullness complete ; 
may all of us, each in his degree, have so pungent an expe- 
rience of the evil and honor wrapped up in our existing While planet and atom, 
civilization, as to make us revolt from it as a Divine finality In star-beam and sod, 
in the earth, and open our ears consequently to the truth of Keep step to the music 
human solidarity which is algne able to end the dire enchant- Orchestral of God! 
ment we are under. I don’t believe that anyone can ost- ~ Mrs. J. W. F. 
“ively promote human destiny more than another; but we can 
all of us promote it negatively, by standing in our ranks and Sex in Sin. 


bearing patiently what outward oppression is incident to our 
position, while inwardly loathing it as a Divine obligation ; 
and he will promote it most who, feeling most this inward re- 
bellion, yé&t most abounds in the requisite outward patience. 
This is a sort of living prayer that escapes Mr. Tyndall’s 


Remorse is written on her face,— 

But watch them draw their skirts aside, 
And note that scornful look they cast 
On one who fain would stem sin’s tide. 


criticism, and fills one with peace at times proof against all And watch them now,—for here he comes 
disturbance. In fact, the 76/e of faith in human affairs was Who lured that fallen one to sin ; 

never so urgent and active—it seems to me—as now ; and I feel - They greet him with their sweetest smile, 
sure, for my part, that it is really moving the world onward Ope wide their doors and bid him in. 

to its destined rest more than all the intellectual, or rather “aay 

scientific and religious, activity of the time. The splen- The sin in her, whom we call weak, 

dor of faith as a factor in human progress is that it is invisi- Through life remains a damning blot; 

ble, or unsuspected, and so provokes no friction by which its But ‘tis in him, whom we call strong, 
force is wasted, but goes directly to the heart 2nd hand of An ‘‘indiscretion’’ soon forgot. 


God from which it comes.”’ F. E.R. Wrnpsor, Nova Scotia. AVONIAN, 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


The Aztecs: Their History, Manners and Customs. From the French 
of Lucien Biart. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $2.00. 


Travelers who visit Mexico to-day tell us wonderful stories 
of its beauty and fertility in places. Scholarly or thoughtful 
persons, finding, in the midst of all this, vestiges of an ancient 
and wonderful civilization which met the astonished eyes of 
the Spanish conquerors, will naturally desire to learn some- 
thing of that period. Special students in this subject have 
brought a vast amount of knowledge within the grasp of the 
general reader. Seldom is the information given with such 
clearness, freedom from exaggeration and from tiresome sta- 
tistics, as we find in the above mentioned work on the ancient 
Mexicans. The author says he prepared the volume with a 
view to interest and instruct the reader who is unfamiliar with 
these primitive people. In this he has assuredly been most 
successful. He presents us with a very interesting and satis- 
factory volume, which will meet the demand of the general 
reader for historical information. 

Aftera brief description of the country, its first inhabitants, 
its different tribes, we follow tiie various wanderings of the 
special tribe of Aztecs who finally overcome others and settle 
on the Lake Tezcoco, founding there in 1325 the city of 
Mexico. A comprehensive and orderly account is given of 
the religious worship and priestly ceremonies of these people, 
of the government and its attendant divisions, of princely 
royalty on the one hand and servitude on the other ; ; ceremo- 
nies connected’ with birth, marriage and death; education 
and parental counsel; justice as administered by supreme and 
severe laws; military institutions and customs of war; agri- 
culture and markets, including a description of the wonderful 
floating gardens which were invented by the Aztecs and cul- 
tivated with great success. Trades, arts, costumes, food, 
amusements and sports; all these are written of understand- 
ingly and with admirable succinctness. 

Although we find much to deplore in the sickening accounts 
of human sacrifice and barbarity, we also see many laws in 
force among the Aztecs showing a zeal for morality. Steal- 
ing of all kinds was severely condemned, guardians who ren- 


dered false accounts were hanged. Drunkenness was a capi-- 


tal crime. A person who became intoxicated, if he belonged 
to the nobility, was strangled and his body thrown into a 
lake or river; if a plebeian, he lost his liberty, but it was only 
on the second offence that he was punished with death. A 
law-giver, hav'ng been asked why he was more severe toward 
a noble than toward a plebcian, answered : ‘‘ It is because the 
crime of the first is more serious, since he ought to show a 
good example.’’ The same king ordered that historians who 
recorded facts incorrectly in their paintings should be pun- 
ished with death. ‘Truth and industry were regarded as vir- 
tues of supreme importance. If children were detected in a 
lie, their tongues were pricked with agave thorns. The young 
were brought up with a profound respect for their parents ; 
an.l the documents quvted, ‘‘ being exhortations of a father 
to his son, and those of a mother to her daughter?’’ are codes 
of counsel suitable for all times. 


Memorials of the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B. A. Edited by his son, 
Philip Henry Wicksteed. London: Williams & Norgate. 1886. 


The portrait of an honored Unitarian minister of England, 
who died two years ago,—drawn by his son, himself an 
honored Unitarian minister, Martineau’s successor in a 
London parish. A (friftych portrait, showing the man in a 
life-sketch, in his letters, and in a dozen sermons. He be- 
longed to the scholar-generation of Martineau and Thom and 
J. J. Tayler, less gifted than these dear friends of his, but 
standing with them before the little public of his Church a 
fourth. A man among his fellows to balance views, avoid 
extremes, see the common sense of the thing, expound the 
intermediate ground,—but to outsiders a sturdy, knock-down 
defender of the faith called Unitarian, for this was common 
sense, and he thought that ‘‘the great thing to do witha 
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truth was to tell it.’’ A man living for unselfish ends, and in 
all his work ‘ doing nothing badly, if thought and care could 
secure its being done well.’’ ‘‘I think my chief and only 
power,’’ he says, ‘‘is the putting to their full use the facul- 
ties I have. If it be so, I have reason to be grateful and con- 
tented. My two talents are made four; how can I murmur 
that of five which I never had I cannot make ten? In his 
home ‘‘a lover to the day of his death,’’ and to his children 
‘*a sort of incarnation of the moral and religious life in its 
awful but not in its forbidding aspects ;’’ and ‘* he never for- 
got or was forgotten by a friend.’’—Nothing rare in all this, 
yet how much it means when seventy-five years of thought 
and work and love can be summed up so. 

But this life had its pathos in a haunting shadow,—appar- 
ently the shadow ofa father’s temperament cast across his own. 
The hard-working minister of Liverpool and Leeds broke 
down at only forty four. ‘* The weight and responsibility of 
such an office have always to me crushed out the joy of it.’’ 
The work was given up, and the city pastor, hiding himself 
in a valley of Wales, turned farmer. It was a lovely spot, 
but as he drained the stiff clay meadows the meadows drained 
his pockets, and again he had to write it ‘‘ Failure.’” But 
again only a surface-failure; for there the boys and girls 
grew up and there he regained health. At sixty three, re- 
turning to the old work, he became a sort of Minister-at- 
Large ior England! Up and down the land he went preach- 
ing Unitarianism,—the lecture invitations pouring in till the 
old man was well past seventy. So that the sun-set years 
were among his busiest and happiest and most consciously 
successful. And sun-set years must be a blessed time to take 
one’s consciousness of service. W.i:.. G 


A Half Century in Salem. By M.C. D. Silsbee, Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 


Salem town in Massachusetts has always been especially 
fortunate in finding chroniclers of its distinctive sights and 
customs, who could relate frotn pers nal knowledge and inter- 
est or from direct tradition. Mrs. Silsbee, wi-o writes of ‘‘A 
Half Century in Salem,’’ does so with every right of one at 
home in its inner social circles. Sle gives us more or less 
‘‘ harmless gossip,” using names freely, but with kindly intent. 
She tells us the true story of those Salem .gibraltars, which 
helped to make the town famous, and remembers the election 
cake, which seems to be becoming almost a lost art in New 
England,—or is it that cake doesn’t taste as once it did? 
She is one whose great grandchildren boast, as she says, of a 
grandmother eight or nine times removed, who was hung for 
a witch on Witch Hill. The book is interesting, even to one 
not a Salemite. E. E. M. 


Magazine of American History, illustrated. Edited by Mrs. Martha 
J]. Lamb, 748 Broadway, N. Y. 


This magazine for July, comes with its usual typographical 
beauty and good table of contents. The short description of 
the famous Pickett charge at Gettysburg is very stirring. 
There is an article on manuscript sources otf American his- 
tory, and one on the United States mailservice. The leading 
article is on ‘‘ Henry Laurens in the London Tower,’’ an in- 
teresting and dignified incident of our Revolution. 


Shakesperiana, Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publication Society. 
For June and July. 


Devoted as usu] to many special attractions Of its great 
subject. A publication to be prized by Shakespeare lovers. 
The leadi g article for June is ‘‘ On the Likeness between 
Bobadil and Falstaff ;’’ for July, ‘The Taming of a Shrew, 
and the Taming of the Shrew.’’ In the June number a note 
is given from a letter by George Eliot, in which the great 
novelist says: ‘ Shakespeare’ s great tragedies thrill me, let 
them be acted as they may.’’ We like that. We would not 
envy the mind or heart of a person who could find nothing to 
say of a poor performance of Shakespeare but that the play was 
murdered. We should think it as much murdered by the 
stupidity of the spectator as by the poor actor. 
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“Ifs” for Mothers and Fathers. 


You will do well by your children, 

If you treat them as ‘‘children’’ without much thought of what 
they will ‘‘turn out’’ to be; 

If you take pains to give them a happy childhood; 

If you manage them by a few clear rules and never threaten; 

If you train their wills instead of breaking them; 

If you encourage them to talk at meal times; 

If you see that each of them can do something to entertain 
company; 

If you give each of them a share in any good work that you 
do; ; 

If you give them freedom to strike out new ways of employing 
and enjoying themselves. 


F. E. M. 


“And Dod will Say 


Two little cousins, each a four-year-old, were talking about 
heaven. One of them asked: ‘‘ How will we det into Dod’s 
heaven? Will we open a door in the clouds?’’ ‘* Why, I 
know,’ was the response. ‘‘ We will doe up to heaven and 
knock bam-bam-bam, and Dod will turn the handle and open 
the door; and we will walk i>, and Dod will say, ‘Why, how! 
ou tum to heaven, too?’ And I will say: ‘Es, Dod. Don’t 
ou know every night in my wayers I say, Take me to heaven?’ 
And Dod will say, ‘Tourse I does, my baby—tourse I does.’ ’’ 
And the little voice took a tender tone that showed how truly 
she felt our Father’s fatherhood.— ABadyhood. 


**Amen.”’ 


‘‘Is God twins?’’ asked a three-year-old of his mother, 
when he found he should close his evening prayer with 
‘‘Amen’’ instead of ‘‘A man.’’ The baby was more pro- 
found than he knew, as babies frequently are. Perhaps that 
is the way the children would like it best, but we older ones 
put it differently by saying, ‘‘Our Father and Mother in 
Heaven.’’ We have a very definite thought when we say 
this; the baby had a definite question. These ‘‘ Pleasant- 
ries’’ in the Christian Register, where this was told, have 
a cruel way of stopping just at the interesting climax! We 
wish we knew how the mother answered that query. 


_ 


A German Legend. 


When God the Lord had made the whole wide world, and 
saw that it was all good, he sent all the animals to Adam, 
that he should give to each its name; but all the flowers he 
placed before himself, and went from one to another, telling 
each its name so that they all knew what they were to be 
called. 

But one little flower had looked up so happily with its blue 
eyes at the blessed God, opening its golden heart to him, it 
forgot itself, and so did not know its name. It was very 
much ashamed, and bowed its blossoms and buds, saying, 
‘‘ Ah, dear Lord, be not angry with me; I could not help 
gazing at thee, till I forgot everything, even my name thou 
gavest me; wilt thou tell it to me again, and I will not again 
forget.’” Then God looked kindly at the little flower at his 
feet ; ‘‘I am not angry with you; that you forgot yourself is 
no sin,only ‘ Forget-me-not.’ ’’ And with that he went away, 
for the dear Lord could not stay long by a little hower— 
earth and heaven wait upon him.—Se/ecéed. 


‘* To think, to feel, to do 
Only the holy Right, 
To yield no step in the awful race, 
No blow in the fearful fight.’’ 
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A Rock that Makes Children Better. 


It is nothing but a rock, that once lay on the beach of one 
of the coves of Cape Cod Bay. One day in 1620 some Eng- 
lishmen came rowing along the beach, wanting a good place 
to land, and they saw the rock, and said, ‘‘ That will be a 
good place to step ashore,—steer the boat for that rock.’’ And 
the Pilgrim Fathers, as we call them,—for they were the men 
in the boat,—landed at the rock. At least, this is the story 
that has come down to us from that day. And so the rock 
has grown almost sacred to the nation,—almost a Holy Rock. 
It is no longer on the beach, but up in the town under a 
canopy with a fence around it, so that neither the waves can 
wash it nor people chip it away. And men and women and 
children come from far and near to see it. 

The other day the children of the Unity Sunday-school in 
Worcester went down to Plymouth to see it. It was their 
Sunday-school picnic. Senator Hoar, one of the Massachu- 
setts senators, invited them: he thought it might make them 
better men and women by and by, if they should see that rock. 
‘They went to Burial Hill, and by the other burial place where 
the dead Pilgrims were laid in that first winter when half of 
the little company died; and to Pilgrim Hall, where the May- 
flower relics are kept; and to the great statue of Faith, which 
the nation has built in memory of the forefathers. But the 
old rock was the best of all. The iron gates were opened and 
the children gathered round it, and there Senator Hoar talked 
to them. And this is what ke said,—we find it in a Worcester 
pader sent by some friend: 

‘* IT do not think there is any need of speaking here. There 
can be no eloquence like that of the rock itself. There is no 
child here so small as not to know its story. There is no 
person here so old as not to be stirred in its presence. The 
children know why we have brought them here. They know 
what their fathers did and what has come of it. They came 
across the ocean, leaving behind home and wealth and luxury, 
and landed on this coast in midwinter, when the woods all 
round them were filled with wild beasts and savages; they en- 
countered sickness and cold and suffering ; more than half of 
them died before spring; and yet, when the ship went home 
to England, not one of them went back. It was because of 
that that we now have a country. 

‘* There were other colonies at other places. But it was 
th= men who came Aere who brought with them freedom and 
justice and law. But for them and the principles they brought 
with them, the nation upon this continent would n«t have 
been this nation. ‘There would have been a nation where the 
rule of many by one would still have been the law. There 
would have been a nation where slavery prevailed—where 
women would be whipped, and little children would be sold 
at auction, and it would be a crime to teach men to read the 
Bible, and the limbs of the men and women who do the work 
would be the property of other people and not their own. 
But it is because these men and women brought over here the 
principles of justice and freedom and law, because they were 


_ ready to give up everything for them, to live for them and to 


die for them, and because they taught their children to live 
for them and die for them, that now we have a country where 
these principles prevail from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

‘* This is why we have brought you children here. We 
want you to see the spot where your fathers set their feet, and 
to remember who they were and what they did. We want 
you to know that freedom and justice can not be kept unless 
you are ready to do the same thing; unless the boys when they 
grow up are ready to leave everything else for them, and, if 
need be, to die for them; and unless the girls will give: their 
brothers and sons and husbands for them. You may not 
fully realize all this now, though I think you understand it 
pretty well. But as you grow older you will know it better, 
and you will remember, as long as you live, the day you came 
here, and what you have seen and heard.’’ w. C. G, 


‘¢On bravely through the sunshine and the showers ! 
Time hath his work to do, and we have ours.’’ 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Where are the Ministers ?—Most of 
them are off in search of rest. Crothers, of St. 
Paul, is summering with his old friends at 
Brattleboro, Vt. Simmons finds the new church 
at Minneapolis working so well that he can 
not stop. Learned, of St. Louis, passed 
through Chicago the other day, on his way to 
Dublin, N. H. Snyder and his family are rus- 
ticating in western Massachusetts. We are 
sorry to hear that Bro. Waite, of Janesville, 
Wis., is compelled to suspend his successful 
labors on account of illness. Miss Murdock 
and Miss Safford are to spend a month at Ham- 
ilton, Ill. Missionary Clute is in the east. 
Utter, of the First church, Chicago, is bicy- 
cling in southern Ohio. Milsted, of Unity 
church, Chicago, is in Europe. Mr. Blake, of 
the Third church, will spend his summer in 
and around the city. The associate editors of 
Unity are taking their turns in relieving the 
senior editor, and for five or six weeks he will 
be off the tripod. UwnNity will be glad to note 
the wanderings of other workers, if the neces- 
sary information be conveyed to the office. 


Unitarian Grove Meeting at Weirs, 
N. H., July 26-31.— The approaching 
tenth annual meeting promises to be the best 
yet. The committee extend hearty invitation 
to all people, good Unitarian-wise or otherwise. 
Tuesday begins it—a “Unity Club Bureau” 
day—with papers on science, art (by Ellen 
Hale and Darius Cobb), and poetry (by J. LI. 
Jones and G. W. Cooke). Wednesday offers 
addresses and a lake excursion. Thursday, a 
temperance meeting, a woman’s meeting (Mrs. 
J. W. Howeand others), a “Unity of the Spirit” 
meeting, with addresses from seven denom- 
inations, and a lectureon “ Hamlet,” by J. K. 


Applebee. Friday, a sermon and Laymen’s 
meetings, with “ Honorables” and “ Judges ” 
promised. Saturday, more of sermon, more 


of address (by Professor Booker T. Wash- 
ington) on “ Education in the South,” more of 
the lake, and more conference meeting. Sun- 
day, sermons by Minot J. Savage and Brooke 
Herford. Monday, August I, an excursion to 
Mount Washington,—it’s top! 

Weirs is in the midst of the mountain and 
lake region, and it will be impossible not to 
havea good time with nature, as well as a 
good time with each other. Prices at hotels 
and private houses vary from $1 to $2 a day, 
and from $5 to $10 a week; or cottages can 
be had for self-boarding. To secure a room 
apply to “The Unitarian Grove Meeting 
Committee, Weirs, N. H.” For other details 
write to the Secretary, James B. Morrison, 
Lancaster, N. H. 


The Free ous Association.—At 
the recent annual meeting, the President, Wm. 
J. Potter, suggested a reconstruction of the 
Association,—its division into four working 
sections, each having its own organization, 
but all to be included in one general body. 
The Executive Committee now issue a circu- 
lar, submitting the plan to the consideration 
of friends, and the President (to be addressed 
at New Bedford, Mass.) invites correspond- 
ence and suggestions on the subject. The 
four sections proposed are: 

(1.) Section oF SocioLtocy.-- For the 
thoughtful study of all problems pertaining to 
the social elevation of mankind, and for incit- 
ing and organizing practical measures to pro- 
mote such progress. 

(2.) SECTION OF RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL 
PuHiLosopuy,—Designed to bring together 
scattered thinkers and scholars on these sub- 
jects, and to encourage original research 
therein, according to the scientific method, 

(3.) SECTION OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN ITS 
RELATION To RELIGION AND ETHICs,—For 
intellectual workers occupying a distinct and 
wide domain, but so closely allied to those of 
the second section that the two at first, per- 
haps, might best be classed together. 

(4.) SECTION OF THE RELATION OF RELIG- 
ION TO THE STATE.—For resisting encroach- 
ments on liberty of conscience in religion, and 
for removing barriers to such liberty which 
may still exist in statute-books, contrary to the 
fundamental theory of civil government in 
this country. 

The English Unitarian Anniver- 
saries were lively this year. Two import- 
ant suggestions made there bear on problems 
ofourown, The British Unitarian Associa- 
tion now grants its aid, the $150 to $300, year 
after year, directly to the struggling church, 
the church electing its own minister: in place 
of this system, which often fails to /#/¢ the 
church and make it self-supporting, the Rev. 
H. S. Solly urged the employment by the 
Association of men specially qualified for up- 
building work, whom it should send as ifs 
missionaries to these needy churches for two 
or three years,—the congregation, on its part, 
to accept this agent as its minister and pay to 
the Association whatever it raised on salary 
account, the aim being to increase this pay- 
ment till it became an adequate salary, when 
the congregation would become independent 
and again appoint its own pastor. An in- 
creased prestige and continuity for the work, 
larger subscriptions to support it, and, on the 
missionary’s part, the stimulus of a “career,” 
—were the advantages claimed for the plan. 
Special visitations for short periods by “ half 
a dozen high-class ministers” employed as 
missionaries, were also urged. 

The other suggestion came up in the Sun- 
day-school Society’s meeting, to which, by 
the way, our English cousins pay far more at- 
tention than we do here. What should we 
say to ag o'clock breakfast at a central hall, 
nearly the entire floor covered with tables and 
the tables crowded,—and this on a rainy Lon- 
don morning, with the people coming London 
distances by train and omnibus? That is the 
way they do the thing in England. Afterthe 
breakfast came the reports and talks, and then 
Rev. Joseph Wood read a paper proposing a 
Sunday-school Training College. “ Let us 
suppose that during the long vacation of 
Manchester New College, [their theological 
school,| when the class-rooms are silent and 
the professors’ chairs are vacant, a score of 
teachers from different parts of the country 
could be persuaded to come into residence for 
a fortnight’s instruction and training in Sun- 
day-school teaching and management. Let 
us suppose a fortnight’s or a month’s associa- 
tion of these teachers in a kind of collegiate 
life. Let us suppose that during the fortnight 
there should be given, by the best qualified 


men to be found, four sets of lectures of twelve 
| each—one set on school management and 


LL 


organization; one on the principles and 
methods of kindergarten, as applied to infant 
classes in Sunday-schools; one on how to 
teach the Bible to children; and one on child 
nature, the order of growth in a child’s 
faculties, and the kindred topics of what may 
be called simple and practical peychology. 
And suppose that alongside with these lec. 
tures on the theory and art of teaching, prac- 
tical acquaintance is made with best 
methods by visits to some of our best schools, 
Board schools and others. Do you not think 
those teachers would derive immense benefit 
from such a course of training, even within 
the limits of a single fortnight? Do youthink 
it possible for such a gathering to take place 
once a year and not be productive of large re- 
sultsinourschools?” The discussion showed 
that these “ supposes” seemed to some of the 
others impracticable, but that, instead of the 
central training college, normal classes could 
perhaps be organized in the large cities with 
a traveling lectureship. 

A third most interesting and urgent plea 
came from a Japanese, the Marquis Tokugawa, 
—a plea with the Association to establish in 
Japan, and that without delay, a Unitarian 
Mission. In the decay of the native faith the 
land, he said, was ready for a religion of 
reason and character, which Unitarians better 
than the other Churches could propagate. 

Our John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, was 
present at these anniversary meetings, adding 
much, we hear by English letters, to the snap 
and brightness of them. He gave a noble 
sermon to the ministers on “The Revelation 
of God,” (printed in the Unitarian Review for 
June), and his soirée speech is reported at full 
length in the papers. It was a glowing, hope- 
ful picture of the Unitarian outlook in Amer- 
ica, the very opposite of the wail that another 
Brooklyn messenger gave forth to the same 
audience on the same theme three or four 

ears ago. Mr. Chadwick spoke, apparently, 
fore word of our last Conference had 
reached him, but in frankest sympathy with 
the general position of the Western Confer- 
ence, He writes that the interest in the ques- 
tion that has been before us all the year is 
scarcely less there than here, and that the 
ministers there as here seem to have been well 
pamphleted by our critics. 


“Elderly People’s Sunday.’”’— Many 
of us now keep “Children’s Sunday;” at 
Hudson, Mass., “ the pastor recently preached 
the annual sermon to those who have reached 
the age of seventy,” and, in a word to the 
Christian Register, he advocates “ ey 
People’s Sunday, as a tender tribute of grati- 
tude to those for whom the most that we 
can do is much too little.” It is not many 
western parishes that could gather “ from four- 
teen to twenty-seven of these special listeners,” 
nor many western villages where, through the 
newspaper “forty age ople could regard 
the sermon as their own,” “A graceful part of 
the service is the singing by a choir of chil- 
dren,” It surely is a tender thought, alovely 
deed of reverence. And yet, do the aged 
people usually /zke thus to be classed by them- 
selves,—or rather, just the other way, to feel 
that not even reverence separates them from 
the young singers and workers of the day? 


The Christian Register.—Our big sis- 
ter has another gift to enable her to see more 
of the world, and the world to see more of her, 
in missionary ways. $500, $1,000 and now an- 
other $1,000, in all $2,500, have been given her 
within a few weeks, the income of which is to 
send the Register abroad with a free gospel. 
May the fund double and triple, and then re- 
peat the process! No paper more deserves 
and more rewards such mission-trust. 


Buda, Ill.—The perverse types in UNITY, 
July 2, in reporting Mrs, Covell’s letter, read 
at the anniversary of her husband’s seventieth 


yey made her say “the friend is the 
Bible,” instead of “the friend is sangible;” also, 
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“the pastor gathers the children and young 
people,of his flock for regular instruction in 
the meetings,” etc., which should read “in the 
meanings,’ etc, 


Duluth, Minn.—Rev. C. F. Dole, of Bos. 
ton, is spending three Sundays in this city, 
We wish he might remain as many months. 


Geneva, Ill.—The George Eliot Class, 
conducted by Mr. West, lately closed its work 
for the season, having spent a profitable win- 
ter, meeting weekly at the minister's house. 
The regular —s services at the neiyhbor- 
ing missionary station of LaFox, led by Mr. 
West, have been unusually large in numbers 
this year. Mr. West’s new book of respon- 
sive meditations, “ Uplifts of Heart and Will,” 
is used*with much satisfaction both at LaFox 
and at Geneva, the congregations entering 
into the readings with earnestness, and find- 
ing in them (they affirm) a helpful moral and 
spiritual influence, They certainly are en- 
joyed, 


LuVerne, Minn.—Mrs. Wilkes, of Da- 
kota, follows Mr. Hunting for several Sun- 
days, at LuVerne, during this month, 


Princeton, Ills.—After many years of | ch 


rest, another stirring of the waters here,—a 
“Sunday Circle” forming, and a call for five- 
cent hymn-books and services. “ We have 
met twice, have adopted our ‘ bond of fellow- 
ship,’ elected our officers, and resolved to 
meet every Sunday at a stated hour, have a 
service, hear a minister when we can pay his 
expenses and something more, a lay-reader at 
other times, and sing a little.” That “every 
Sunday” is the point. This is the first fruits 
of the recent Buda Conference. May each 
month of the year report anew Sunday Cir- 
cle forming, a stirring of the waters some- 
where! The angel touched at Princeton in 
July, and where shall it be in August? 


Rock Rapids, Iowa.—Miss Helen G. Put- 
nam, late of Meadville, is the Unitarian min- 
ister at this point for the summer. 


Western Iowa.—We suspect that the 
efficient sisterhood of preachers are having a 
sort of ministerial] institute all by themselves 
out at Humboldt. Miss Safford, Miss Gordon, 
and Miss Tupper, who is shaping a hopeful 
movement at Eagle Grove, joined with Miss 
Murdock ina patriotic service on the 3d. Six 
children were dedicated, and three members 
welcomed tothe church. At asimilar service 
at Sioux City, the Sunday previous, Miss Saf- 
ford welcomed fifteen members to the church. 


~ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ALL SouLts CHuRcH.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langleyavenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister; residence, 3939 Langley av- 
enue, Sunday, July 17, the pastor will preach; 
subject, “Stephen: a Study of Martyrdom.” 


Mr, G. W. Buckley, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., has applied to the Committee on Fel- 
lowship, appointed by the National Confer- 
ence of Unitarian: and other Christian 
Churches, expressing his desire to enter the 
Unitarian ministry. The Committee are 
assured of his fitness for the work and com- 
mend him to the fellowship of our ministers 
and the confidence of our churches. 

. Joun R, EFFINGER, 
J.C. LEARNED, 
J. T. SUNDERLAND, 


Committee for the West. 


ae 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


The Duties of Women. A Course of Lectures by 

Frances Power Cobbe. Chicago: Woman's Tem- 

rance Publication Association. 18 mo, pp. 197. 

i OOK GOOD. 6.0.0 se cndutdibahd case oe ces 

The Shaybacks in Camp. By Samuel J. Barrows 

and Isabel C. Barrows. Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16 mo, cloth, Bp. 805. 1,00 
Dante; A Sketch of His Life and Works. By May 
ay 3 Ward. Boston: Roberts Bros. Cloth, 

Pp. eee eeeeeeee ewan eens ee eeee 
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“Unity Mission Tracts.” 


Designed to answer What is Uni 
and to iHles’rese Ay > frome att Worship an 
Unrty Office, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Each 5 Cents, Ten Copies, or Ten Selected, for 25 Cents 


1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. The Faiths oi! 


n. 
2. The Religion of Jesus. By H.M.Simmons. A 
quaint ap from Christianity to Christ. 

8. Unitarianism as Shown in Western Church 
Covenants. etc. Short answers to “What is Unitari. 


4. About Prayer. B 
prev. 2 “What does 
o. ‘Geltactont 
sm; 
a Learned. (1) 


ism’ 
fe. 


several writers. (1) “Shall we 
do for us?” @ “How 


ts peory ane ite Principles. 
ts Story Bible times through 
centuries and the Reformation, up to 
struggle 


6. 
By J 
the Trinity 
to-day. (2) Principles involved in this long 
for Reason in Re n. 

7. The Growth of Faith. By H. M. Simmons. Of 
Faith (1) as the feeling of Trust; (2) as « system of Beliefs. 

8. Emerson's ‘‘Divinity School Address.” No 
better entrance to Emerson than through this ever- 
fresh Address. 


9. By J. Ll. Jones. (1) The secret of his 
2 How he “saves.” ©) His relation to Christiani 
to other teachers. 

10. Missionary Work in Unitarian Churches. 
By J.T.Sunderland. A tiny hand-book of practical sug- 


11. Bo of Faith, Hope, Charity, Set to Old 
Funes. ifty-one ot our best-loved bt Ae and eleven 
iar tunes. A five-cent hymn-book for young ch 
“02. ‘The One Religion. By ©. C. Everett. @) One Rel 
. on. \. ; ° 
om, many Thtolosine @ What this one Faith is At 


oems. 
13. Responsive Services for pading and Sing- 
ing. Jn preparation. A five-cent servies-book for young 


power. 
ty and 


14. The a uiet Moment. J» preparation, A “Daily 
—s Goa is. Mi l 17. The Bible. Each by 
° . . rac e . e 7: 
several writers. - 


18. Channing. 19. Parker. 20 Emerson (i prep- 
aration), 21. Martineau. Our Four Great Masters. Sketch 
of the life, and “Gospel ” from works, of each. 

22. Isa Scientific Basis for poligion Possible’ 

M. J v Yes. () Whatis Science? (@) What is Re 

Rev eleven man & 

By T. W. n- 

son. No the monopoly of any 
one re 


on. 
24. ugee Bible Regained By J. 0. Learned. Lost, 
through Oatholic concealment, and then by Protestant 
being regained, no longer as the Book of God, 
25. The Co-Education of Husband and Wife. B 

Mrs. 8. OC. LL. Jones. (1) The Wooing. @) The Wedding. 

3) onpe, Making and Child-Rearing. 
a oti gious Education of Children. By 


P ones. Jn yy eee 
27. What is it to bea Christian ? By Jenkin Lloyd 


Jones. 

28. Love to God and Love to Man. Forty-seven 
songs, mostof which are adapted to “Revival” tanes. No 
discount on this. 

29. The Death of Jesus. By W. M. Salter, of the 
Ethical Culture Socicty. 


‘‘Unity Short Tracts.” 


Published from the Office of Unrry, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
Post-paid, 1 Cent each ; 30 to 60 Cents a Hundred. 


Unitarian Affirmations. 60 cts. a hundred.) 
A Blessing onthe Day. By W. C. Gannett. 60 
cts. a hundred.) 

3. A Book-Shelf of the Liberal Faith. G cts. a 
Twenty-four books described, with prices. 
Married Life. By Geo 


rege 8S. Mer. 

. Jesus. 'By 8..7. Barrows. (30 cts. 

. The Faitns of Evolution. By William J. Potter. 
oe a” Negative and Doubting Gospel. By A. Walk- 
ee 7 huntne, the Man and his Messare. By W. 
“Bene Hell of Evolution, By John R. Efiinger. 


) 
190. Unitarianism in a Nut-Shell. (0 cts.) 
11, Channing, and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W.C. Gannett. (0 cts.) 
12, The Manliness of Christ. ByJ.LIl. Jones. (0 


) 
13. Blessed be Drud ! By W. C. Gannett. 60 cts.) 
13. Deathlessness. _ . LL. J. and WCG (60 cts.) 
A Tract Directory. Lt cee for the use of Post- 
c 


15. 
OTS Soe we dstet So 

ow we Go e Temperance i 
Church. ad nnett. BO ete) Pere ie pue 
17 The Things Most Commonly Believed To-da 
among us. The declaration of fellowship and fait 
fn Oni 


by delegates at the Western Unitarian Conference 
cago, 1887. (30 cts.) 


A STUDY OF 


PRIMITIVE GHRISTIANITY. 


BY LEWIS G. JANES. 


320 paces. 8vo. Cloth. Gilt top. Price $1.50 

“No fairer statement has been made of th 
grounds on which the anti-supernaturalist Hu 
manitarian bases his opinion of Jesus and of the ori. 
gin of peer pie f * * Its theol and christology 
are of the most Unitarian kind; but thé tempe! 
and the spirit of the book are so refined, so earnest, 
and so fair to all oppenens. that it must impress those 


who are —_ with its most promi- 
nent conclusions as a model of polite and generous 
controversial writing.” — Brooklyn Union. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
QOHARLES H. KERR & O0., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


MR. POTTER’S 
Twenty-five Sermons. 


The Second Edition of “ Twewry-rive SEkmMons oF 
Twenty-Five Years,” by William. J. Potter, has 
been issued. Price $2.00. 

“A memorial with a distinct purpose, with a method. 

It discloses the process of a ry moving steadily 

toward a definite result. As compositions, 


these sermons deserve our attention. They are models 
of dignity and strength.”’— Unity. 


“The sermons are truly noble. They enlighten con- 
science, brighten honor, and strengthen integrity.”— 
London Inqutrer. 


“These sermons... have solid worth for all who 
can appreciate the most ogy thoughtful preach- 
ing on the great problems of inward life,— both 
those in every generation and those seemingly 
peculiar to our own.”’—Literary World. 


‘* Here is a mind, one feels, that has all the rational, 
moral and spiritual data of the subject it is to reason 
upon, livingly given it in ite own organism, and given 
in a purity and freedom from disturbing alloy that is 
very rarely to be met with.”— Boston Herald. 


“Scholarly productions, broad and catholic in 
thought, strong in their logic, and unswerving in their 
exp on of the truth as the truth is seen their 
oe They are eminently readable.” — Sunday 

ette. 


‘“* These twenty-five sermons of a twenty-five years’ 
ministry constitute a sort of unintentional autobi a- 
phy of the intellectual and spiritual life of the writer 
of them.’’—Christian Register. 


“A fine specimen of the art of book-making.’’— 
Every Other Saturday. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, Boston. 


Mailed, on receipt of price, by CHARLES H. 
KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Three Hondred Dollars in Cash! 


+<+-$300.00.42- 


PRICE SELEGHUONS, 


BEr¢ FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS from English 


and American Poets from Chaucer tothe present 
time. Selected and arranged by C. W. Moulton, 
editor of Queries ; 16 mo, cloth, pp. 242, $1.0. The 
work consists of eight hundred and twenty-five famil- 
iar quotations selected from prominent English and 
American Poets. 

Three Hundred Dollars in Cash Prizes will 
be awarded by the publishers, to the persons who will 
name the author of the greatest number of Prize Se- 
lections. 

Prizes will be declared March 15, 1888, and compe- 
tition is open until that day. 

Nineteen Prizes will be declared. Every purchaser 
of the book is entitled to compete. For further par- 
ticulars obtain a copy of the work. 

Now on sale, and will be sent post-paid on receipt of 


price, one dollar, by 
Cc. W. MOULTON & CO., 


Pablishers and Booksellers, 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 


‘We call every reader's attention to the Flax-seed 
Emulsion Co's adveitisement. 


Comfort, Convenience and Economy in hotel 
life are three rare attractions for travelers. The 
United States Hotel, Boston, is located within five 
minutes’ walk of all the great Southern and Western 
stations and Steamboat landings, and is connected by 
horse cars with all places of amusement and interest, 
making it altogether the most accessible and conven- 
ient location in the city. The rooms are large and 
airy, the table unsurpassed, and prices m 


J inOVesa tY KRUG 
AGENTS WANTED MXGmiNnes ana RUC 
PATTERNS, for making Rugs 
Tidies, Hoods, Mittens, etc. 
ee Se ee 
ES ROSS & OO. Toledo. O. 
1-6 doz. packages of Imperial Kidney 
FREE . 
Address Flaxseed Emulsion Co., Og- 
densburg, N. me a 


and Liver Cure to any one who needs 
Il GREAT NOVELS, a guide to the best fiction 


well paid for any e they have. 


it or would accept an ney and get 
24 
pp., 10c, mailed. Charles H. Kerr & Co.,Chicago. 
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MOST PERFECT MADE 


Prepared with strict regard to Purity, Strength, and 
Healthfulness. Dr. Price's Dehsden Peeebes contains 
no Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price's Extracts. 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, etc., flavor deliciously. 
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VITE UP TO THE TIMES. 

New Applicant—Do I know how t» use Sapolio? 
Well, that’s fresh! Do I iook \ikea girl who don’t 
know about Sapolio? Am I bli:d, d’yer think, or 
can’t read? y, the babies on the bl ck know all 
about Sapolio. What are ye givin’ me? 


SAPOLIO 


is a solid, handsome cake of House-cleaning Soap, 
which has no equal for all scouring purposes, ex- 
cept the laundry. Perhaps you have heard of ita 
thousand times without usingit once. If you will 
reverse the position and use it once you will praise 
it to others a thousand times. Ask your grocer 
for a cake, and try it in your next house-cleaning. 
No. 3. [Copyright, March 1857. ] 


; Ji ENS BRO IS 
(UR ELECIROTYPERS 
-STEREOTYPERS, ° 


eH HICAGOo.,. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
neve Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
Ww NTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


its merits as a W abdti LLUE nave been lu.iy 
and endorsed by thousands of housek rs. Your 


, 
ought to have it on Ask h tor it. 
B.S. ER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Pail. Pa 
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HELPS TO LITERATURE STUDY 


And other Pamphlets of value to Teachers 
and Students. 


Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant, Whittier; 
their poems. 10 cents. 

Outline Studies in the Poetry and Prose of 
James Russell Lowell, 10 cents. 

Ten Great Novels. Suggestions for Clubs 
and Private Reading. 10 cents. 

Unity Clubs. Suggestions for the formation 
of Study Classes in Literature. 10 cents. 

George Eliot. Suggestions for Clubs and Pri- 
vate Reading. trocents. 

The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs and 
Classes, 10 cents, 

Manual Training in Education. 
Vila Blake. 25 cents. 

Outline Studies in the Prose and Poetry of 
Robert Browning. 25 cents. 

The Legend of Hamlet. A story of Hamlet 
as Shakespeare found him. 25 cents, 
Progress from Poverty. Review and criti- 

sism of Henry George, by Giles B. Steb- 
bins. 25 cents. 
*.* Any of the above pamphlets may be ordered 
through the trade, or will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price by the publishers, 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


By James 
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Its leading position is due to its | 
TONE, the MATERIAL used | 

7 | in its construction, and the CARE 
i given to every detail. 3 
4\ Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 
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ESTEY & CAMP, 
188 and 190 State Street, Chicago, Il. 
916 and 918 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo, | 


Thity Hymns and Chorals. 


NEW EDITION, CLOTH, GILT TITLE, WITH 
ADDED INDICES, JUST READY. 


This is the standard hymn book used among the 
Western Unitarian churches, and its merits and low 
eee (only 25 cents in quantities) are rapidly extending 
ts use among Unitarian and Universalist churches 
everywhere. The book contains 253 hymns and 66 


| 


tunes. By asimple device, any tune may be brought 
| opposite any hymn,—a special advantage for untrained 
| congregations, who can thus use a few- familiar tunes 
for a variety of hymns. 

Specimen copy mailed to any address for 35 cents, 
postpaid. To churches, in qpantities of twelve or 
more, 25 cents each, expressage or freight to be paid 

purchaser. 


by 
CHARLES H. KERR & 00., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Agents make $5 a day with Plush 
Cheapest in U.S. Particulars free. 
Fosergg & Makin, Cincinnati, O, 


A PERFECT FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


THE MOTHER’S FAVORITE. 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods failed. 


FOR INVALIDS AND DYSPEPTICS, 
The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 


Most Economical, 


OF ALL PREPARED FOODS. 
EASILY AND QUICKLY PREPARED. 


Send for circulars and pamphlets giving testimony 
of Physicians and Mothers, which will amply prove 
nee statement we make. 

or sale by Druggists. 25c,, 50c., $1.00. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES8 -1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the “Sweetest, 
fattest, healthiest baby in the country.” It is a bean- 
tiful picture, and will do any mother’s heart good. It 
shows the good effects of using Lactated Food as a 
substitute for mother’s milk. Much valuable informa- 
tion for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt, 


BELOIT COLLECE, 


AND ACADEMY. 


The 41st year of this well-known Institution opens 
Sept. 7th. Address Pres. Edw'd D. Eaton, Beloit, Wis. 


—_——_— == 


Qiiteaeo FEMALE COLLEG 


organ Park(near Chicago). Boarding 

School for Girls and Young Ladies. For 

catalogue address G. THAYER, LL. D.. 
Morgan Park, Lil.,or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, LIL 


ROSPECT HILL SCHOUL FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN, Greenfield, Mass. Beautiful and heath- 
fullocation. Thorough English and classical educa- 


tion. Science, Art, Music. James C. Parsons, 


Principal. 


Hillside Home School. 


The undersigned propose to open next Sep- 
tember (1887) a Home School, in Helena Val- 
lev, lowa Co., Wis., situated on the beautiful 
Wisconsin River Valley, forty miles west of 
Madison, 

The aim will be to provide home comfort 
and guardianship with thorough training; to 
produce, in healthy bodies, healthy minds and 
self-reliant, reverent character. 

A farm of a hundred acres, with its garden, 
farm-yard and work-shop, will give oppor- 
tunity for manual and domestic training for 
boys and girls, indoors and outdoors. 

The number of family pupils will be limited 
to twenty. 

Terms, $350.00 per year, half in advance. 

Address either of the undersigned at Hillside 
Home School, Spring Green, Wis, 

ELLEN ©. LLoypD JONES. 
JANE LLoyp JONES. 


: References, 


Pres. W. D. Parker, Normal ch..... River Falls, Wis 

Prof. Wm. F. Allen, State University..Madison, V is- 

Prof. J. B. Thayer, Supt Pub. Instruct. _“* ee 

Rev. Jenkin Ll. Jones Chicago, Ill. 
. H. M. Simmons...--.-..... _...Minneapolis, Minn. 
. John C. Learned St. Louis, Mo. 
. John Snyder »t 


__...---lowa City, Ia. 
Madison, Wis. 
oe Sioux Falls, Dak, 


. Oscar 


